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CHAP I. 

Of the Horfemans Seat. 

TH E principles and rules which have hitherto 
been given for the horfeman's feat are vari- 
ous, and even oppofite, according as they have 
been adopted by different matters , and taught in dif- 
ferent countries ; almoft by each matter in particular, 
and every nation, having certain rules and notions of 
their own. Let us fee, however, if art can difcover 
nothing to us that is certain and invariably true. The 
Italians, the Spaniards, the French, and, in a word, 
every country where riding is in repute, adopt each a 
potture which is peculiar to themfelves ; the founda- 
V o L. 11. B tion 



2 THE HISTORY AND ART 

tion of their general notions is, if I may fo fay, the 
fame, but yet each country has prefcribed rules for 
the placing of the man in the faddle. This contraries 
ty of opinions, which have their origin more in pre- 
judice than in truth and reality, has given rife . to 
many vain, reafonings a^d (peculations ; each fyftem 
having its followers, and, as if truth was not always 
the fftm.e aQd unchangeable, but at liberty to aflume 
various and even oppoUte appearances ; fometimes 
one opinion prevailed, fometimes another dazzled, in- 
fomuch, that thofe who underftand nothing of the 
fubjed, but yet are defirous of informing themfelves, 
by fofarchipg it t^ the botiom,^ ]^av* h^tberfo b^ea 
loft in doubt and perplexity. 

There is, neverthelefs, a fure and infallible method, 
by the afliftance of which it would be very eafy to 
overturn all the(e fyftems j bu,t, ^Qt to enter into a 
needlefs detail of the extravagant notions which the 
ie%t ^)qi\<$ h^^. given rife to, let u^ tiracQ it ftom |irin* 
cipj«s, lay f^" mu.«K tho more .iolid» a^. thseip authority 
i«fUl ^ fuppe»?t!{^ by the meA c^ovincing and fel^evi- 
4^Qt re^fpnu.. 

\i^ qv^r tp fugcf cd m a^ ait ifhsr^ the m.6<^haAif» 
pf.tibe b94y is abiolutely nec:eflary, and where eacb 
pan o^ the body h^9 its ptroper fundlions, -which aire 
pe^uli«^r to ;hat p^rt ; it iss v^q&i ceitain that all. 9n4 
^vesy part of th>e body Ihould be in a. natural pofimre. 
Vf ere they in a,i» i|gaperfe<5l fitijation.» they w<?i*ld wa»t 
ilj^t-eaife ^t^ f j;v^dQi^ yrbich is ijRfeja^ble feQf».gra<»j 

1 and 



OF HORSEMANSHIP. 3 

and 08 every motion whiqh is cotiftrsiined being falfe 
in itfelf, and incapable of juftnefs, it is clear that the 
pan fo conftrained and forced would throw the whole 
into diforder, becaufe each part belonging to and de- 
pending upon the whole body, and the body partak- 
ing of the conftraint of its parts, can never feel that 
fixed point, that juft counterpoife and equality, in which 
alone a fine and juft execution confifts. 

It is not fufficienc then alone, in giving directions for 
the feat, to keep altogether to trivial and commoti 
rules, which may be followed or left at pleafure ) we 
ought to weigh and examine them with fkill and judg- 
ment, in order to know how to apply them properly 
and fuitably, as the (hape and figure of the perfon to 
whom we undertake to give a feat will allow } for 
many motions and attirades that appear eafy and na- 
tural to one man, in another are aukward and un- 
graceful, whence all thofe faults and difficulties which 
in many perfons have been thought infupcrable ; where- 
as a little more knowledge, a little clofer attention, 
would convert, in the fame fubjeCt, an aukward and 
difpleafing appearance into an eafy, natural, and grace- 
ful figure, capable of drawing the eyes even of judges 
themfeives. Indeed the objefts to which a mailer, 
anxious for the advancement of his pupil, fhould at- 
tend, are infinite. To little purpofe will it be to keep 
the ftrii^eft eye upon all the parts and limbs of his 
pupil's body J in vain will he endeavour to remedy 
all the defeats and faults which are found in the pof- 

B 2 ture 
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ture of alpiofl; every fcholar * in the beginning, unlefs 
he is intimately acquainted with and apprifed of the 
clofe dependence and connection that there is between 
the motions of one part of the body with the reftj 
a correfpondence caufed by the reciprocal aftion of 
the mufcles, which govern and direft them : unlefs, 
therefore, he is mafter of this fecret, and has this clue 
to the labyrinth, he will never attain the end he pro- 
pofes, particularly in his firft leflbns, upon which the 
fuccefs of the reft always depends. 

Thefe principles being cftabliflied, let us reafon in 
confequence of them ; we £ball difplay them with 
great force and clearnefs. 

The body of a man is divided into three parts; two 
of which are moveable, the other immoveable. 

The firft of the two moveable parts is the trunk or 
body, down to the waift ; the fecond is from the knees 
to the feet ; fo that the remaining immoveable part is 
that between the waift and the knees. 

The parts then which ought to he without motion, 
are the fork or twift of the horfeman and his thighs r 
now, that thefe parts fhould be kept without motion, 
they ought to have a certain hold and centerj if I may 
fo fay, to reft upon, which no motion that the horfe can 
make can difturb or loofen ; this point or center is the 
bafis of the hold which the horfeman has upon his 
horfe, and is what is called the Seat : now if the feat is 
nothing elfe but this point or center, it muft follow, 
that not only the grace, but the fymnietry and true pro* 

portion 
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portion of the whole attitude depends upon thofe parts 
of the body that arc immoveable. 

. Let the horfeman then place himfelf at once upon 
his twift, fitting exaftly in the middle of the faddle : let 
him fupport this pofture in which the twift alone feems 
to fuftain the weight of the whole body, by moderate- 
ly leaning upon his buttock ; let his thighs be turned 
inward, and reft flat upon the fides of the faddle ; and^ 
in order to this, let the mm of the thighs proceed di- 
rectly from the hips, and let him employ no force or 
ftrength to keep himfelf in the faddle, but truft to the 
weight of his body and thighs j this is the exaft equi- 
libre j in this confifts the firmnefs of the whole build- 
ing, a firmnefs which young beginners are never fcn- 
fible of at firft, but which is to be acquired, and will 
always be attained, by exercife and pradlice. 

I demand but a moderate ftrefs upon the buttocks, 
becaufe a man that fits full upon them can never turn 
his thighs flat upon the faddle ; and the thighs Ihould 
always lie flat, becaufe the fleffiy part of the thigh be- 
ing infenfible, the horfeman would not otherwife be 
able to feel the motions of his horfe : I infift that the 
turn of the thigh fhould be from the hip, becaufe this 
turn can never be natural j but as it proceeds from the 
hollow of the hip-bone, I infift further that the horfeman 
never avails himfelf of the ftrength or help of his 
thighs, becaufe, befides that they would then be lefs 
fteady, the clofer he prefled.them to the faddle, the more 
would be lifted above the faddle? and with refpedt to 

his/ 
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his buttocks and thighs, he ought always to be in the 
middle of the faddlc, and fit down full and clofe upon 

it. 

Having thus firmly placed the immoveable parts, let 
us pafs on to the firft of the Moveables, which is, as I 
have already obferved, the body or trunk, as far as to 
the waift, I comprehend in the body, or trunk, the 
head, the flioulders, the breaft, the arms, the hands, the 
reins, and the waift of the horfeman. 

The head fibkould be free, firm, and eafy, in order to 
be ready for all the natural motions that the horfeman 
may make in turning it to one fide or the other. Itlhould 
be firm, that is to fay, ftrait, without leaning to the 
right or left, neither advanced nor thrown back} itfhould 
be eafy, becaufe if otherwife, it would occafion a ftuShefs, 
and that (lifFnefs afiedting the different parts of the body, 
efpecially the back-bone, they would be without eafe, 
and conilrained. 

The (boulders alone influence by their motions that 
of the breaA, the reins and the waift. 

The horfeman ihould prefent or advance his breaft:; 
by that his whole figure opens and difplays itfelf : he 
Ihould have a fmall hollow in his reins, and pufh his 
waift forward to the pommel of the faddle, becaufe • 
this pofition correfponds, and unites him to all the 
motions of the horfe. Now only throvrtng the fhoul- 
ders back, produces all thefe efife(5ts, and gives them: 
exactly in the degree that is requifite ; whereas, if we 
were t;o look for the particular pofition of each part fe- 

parately, 
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parately, and by itfelf» without examining the connec- 
tion that there is been the motions of one part with 
thoie of another^ there would be fuch a bending in 
his reins, that the horfeman would be, if I may fo fay,^ 
hollow backed ; and as from that he would force his 
breaiit forward, and his waifl: towards the pommd of 
the faddle, be would be flung back, and mu£t fie upon 
the rump of the horfe. 

The arms ihould be bent at the elbows, and the el- 
bows ihould reft equally upon the hips i. if the arms 
were flraight, the confequence would be, that the 
bands would be ijOifimtely too low, or at much too 
great a diftance from the body -, and if the elbows were 
not kept fteady, they would, of confeqnence, give an 
im€erta.inty and fk:klene£s to the hand^ fufficient to 
ruin it for ever. 

It i» txiac that- the Bridk'-hani is that which abib- 
lutely ooghc to be fieady sad immoveable; and one 
might cpneJftide from thence, that the left elbow only 
ought to reft upon the hip ; but grace confifts in the 
«xa<i% jaropomoa and fymmetry of all the parts of the 
body, and to have the arm on one fide railed and ad- 
vanced, and that, of the other kept down and clofe to 
the; body, w^uld prefent. but an aukward and difagree- 
able appearance. 

It is this which determines the fituation of the hand 
which holds, the whip ; the left-hand being of an equal 
heighthwich the elbow; fi> that the knuckle of the 
little i&nger, and the tip o£ the elbow be both in a 

line J 
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linej this hand then being rounded neither too much 
nor too little, but juft fo that the wrift may direft all 
its motions, place your right-hand, or the whip-hand, 
lower and more forward than the bridle-hand. It 
fliould be lower than the other hand, becaufe if it was 
upon a level with it, it would reftrain or obftrucft its 
motions ; and were it to be higher, as it cannot take 
fo great a compafs as the bridle-hand, which muft al- 
ways be kept over againft the horfeman's body; it is 
abfolutely neceflary to keep the proportion of the el- 
bows, that it fhould be lower than the other. 

The legs and feet make up that fecond divifion 
of what I call the moveable parts of the body. 

The legs ferve for two purpofes; they may be ufed 
as aids or corrections to the animal. They fhould 
then be kept near the fides of the horfe, and in a line 
with the man's bodyj for being near the part of the 
horfe's body where his feeling is moft delicate, they 
are ready to do their office in the inftant they are 
wanted. 

Moreover, as they are an appendix of the thighs, if 
the thigh is upon its flat in the faddle, they will by a 
neceflary confequence be turned juft as they ought, 
and will infallibly give the fame turn to the feet, be- 
caufe the feet depend upon them, as they depend upon 
the thighs. 

The toe fliould be held a little higher than the heel, 
for the lower the toe is, the nearer the heel will be to 
die fides of the horfe, and muft be in danger of touch- 
ing 
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ing his flank. Many perfons, notwithftanding, when 
theiy raife their toe, bend and twift their ankle, as if 
they were lame in that part. Tiie reafon of this is very 
plaint it is bccaufe they make ufe of the mufcles in 
their legs atid thighs, whereas they ihould employ on- 
ly the joint of the foot for this purpofe j a joint given 
By nature to ficilitate all the motions of the foot, and 
to enable it to turn to the right or left, upwards or 
downwards. 

Such is, in fhort, the mechanical difpofition of all 
the parts of the horfeman's body. I ^ill enlarge 
no farther upon a fubjeA tr«ited 6n already fo amply 
by every \writer J it is needlefs to write what has been 
already handled. I have had no other defign in . this 
chapter, than to give an idea of the correfpondence 
that there is between all the parts of the body, be- 
caufe it is only by a juft knowledge of this mutual 
relation of all the di£ferent parts, that we can be en- 
abled to prefcribe rules for giving that true and na> 
tural feat, which is not only the priiiciple of juftnefs, 
but likewife the foundation of all grace in the hprfe- 
man. 

CHAP. II. 

Of the Hand and its EffeHs, 

TH E knowledge of the different charatflers, and 
the different natures of horfes, together with 
the vices and imperfeAions, a^ well as the exadt and 
juft proportions of the pans of z, horfe's body, is the 
WoL» n. C founda- 
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foundation, \ipon vbich i^ buiU the t^corj of q^ sqx 
but this theory ^iU |?,q ^Xelefs^, 3ji4 ^ep uuBfpeffiuj, 
if we are not able likewife to c^^ry jit imp eiec^tfoiif 

This depends chie% u|^u the goodnefc s^ ^^^9^ 
nefs of feeling ; and in the deUc^cy vhich nature alone 
can give, and whi<:h ihe does not sjl-wxjf^ l^e^-^. Thfi 
$rft feniQ:itiop of th^ ^^q4 ^9^^^? *^ ^ .Sff^f^T W 
iefs degree of fij^enefs in the tor^cl;! cpr ieeUng. 
All of us are equally furnifhed with nerves, froiQ 
which we have ^he ((^nf? of feeling ; but as ^p ^nfe 
is inuch mo^re^ fubU? and ^uicJk v^ : foc^pc ^riipf^ th»ft 
in others, i^ is jif^olBM th)ei|p^e. to g^YC * twctffi 
definition of the e3^<St degree 9f feeling i^ th^ h%nd> 
which ought to con^iiTaunicate, and anfyre^ to i^ ^me 
degree of feeUng in i^e, horfp's moi^tl?ii fe?fi?|i(e there 
is as much difFer^nce in ibt; d^gr^ p^iffolffig ^9 mnu 
as there is in the i;aoutl^ of hpr&s. 

I fuppofe then a man» who i$ no^ oqljf ^gptkble to 
judge of thje ,qv;aHties o^ a hoi^fe's mp^tlfk. i^y. thieorlw 
but who has likewife by nature ^hftf. finexi«fs irf tomcb 
which helps to form ago9d bfK^df let, ^p f/^jt^^i) wbiit the 
rules are that we muft follow, in order to make ittper* 
fe6l, and by which we muft^dire^^ al| its operations. 

A horfe can move four different ways j he can ad- 
vance, go bade, turn to ihe right, and to the left ; 
but he can never nialje,thf|fe d.iff'fireof.i^iptxowB, unkfs 
the liani of the rid^ pjjrijjij^. h|mj l^y. ina^if^g four 
other mqti<?n^, vl|iqii!^fw;ejc tp tijei^/aijb?t t^^ ^^ 
fiy^dife^i^tjK^fi^i^i^i^i^^^^ , 

. .' '^ ' 7 ,: ... 'The 
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The firft is that general pofitidh from which pro- 
ceed, ahd indeed ought to proceed, the oiiher fdur. 

HoM your ItdcttH tWree fingers breadth f rotti your 
body, as higii as your elbow, ih fuch a manner that' 
the joint of yoiir little finger be upon a right line 
whW tftc tip of the dbbw i let y6ar wrift be fufficiently 
rounded, fa that yoiir knuckles ihay be kept direfkly 
above the neck of yout horfe ; Itt yout n^ls be ei- 
a(5tly oppofite your body, tfhe little finger nearer to it 
than the othi^s, your thumb <|uite ^a't - upoii the 
reins, which you nriift fcparate by piitting yotir little 
finger between them, the right rein lyihg upon it : 
this is the firfl and general pofition. 

Boes your horfc go forwards, or rather x^tild you 
haVe him go forwards? Yield to him youi' hand, and 
for that purpoTe ttim yOiir naUs ddWnwards, in fuch 
a manner as to bring your thumb near your body ; 
remore your tittle finger fi:x:>m it, and bring it into the 
place wliere your knuddes }^nite in the fi^ pofitioh^ 
keeping your nails direiftly abdve your horfe's neck: 
this a the fecond. 

Would you make yijui: Hiorfh go badk^rarids ? quit 
the firft pofiitidn; let your wrift fee quite rotiiid; let 
your thiitnb b^ iix the place of ihe little finger iii 
the fecdndpd^tion, and tjie little finger in that of the 
tbttttdb; turn your nails quite upwards, and towards 
ydur face, and ybttr kntickles will be towards your 
hocfe-s x)te<^; This is th6 third. 

Cz Would 
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Would you turn your horfe to the right ? Leave the 
firft polition, carry your nails to the right, turning 
your hand upfide down, in fuch a manner, that your 
thumb be carried out to the left, and the little fingers 
brought in to the right. This is the fourth pofition. 

Laftly, Would you turn to the left ? quit again the 
firft pofition ; carry the back of your hand a little to 
the left, fo thSlt the knuckles come under a little, that 
your thumb may incline to the right, and the. little 
finger to the left. This makes the fifth pofition. 

Thefe different pofitions, however, alone are not fuf* 
ficient ; we muft be aUe to pafs from one to anothei 
with readinefs and order. 

Three qualities are eflentially neceflary to the hand. 
It ought to be firm, gentle, and light. I call that a 
firm or fteady hand whofe feeling correfponds exaftly 
with the feeling in the horfe's mouth, and which con« 
fifts in a certain degree of fieadinefs, which conftitutes 
that juft correfpctfidence between the hand and the 
horfe's mouth, which every horfema-n wifhes to find. 

An eafy or gentle hand is that which, by relax^ 
ing a little of its firength and firmnefs, eafes and 
mitigates the degree of feeling between the hand and 
horfe's mouth, whijch I have already defcribed. 

Lafily, A light liand is that which leflens fiill more 
the feeling between the rider's hand and the horie'^s 
mouth, which was before moderated by xht gentle band* 

The hand, therefore, with refpeft to thefe proper- 
ties, muft operate in pan, and within certain degrees, 

and 
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and depends upon being more or lefs felt or yielded 
to the horfe, or with-held. 

It (hould be a rule with every horfeman not to pafs, 
at once, from one extreme to another, from a firm 
hand to a flack one; fo that in the motions of the 
: hand you muft, upon no account, jump over that de- 
gree of feniation which conftitutes the eafy or gentle 
hand. Were you at once to go from a firm hand, or. 
a flack one, you would then entirely abandon your 
horfe, you would furprife him, deprive him of the fup- 
port he trufled to, and precipitate him on his ihoul- 
ders, fuppofing you do this at an improper time. On 
the contrary, were you to pafs from the flack to the 
tight rein, all at once, you muft jirk your hand, and 
give a violent {hods, to the horfe's mouth; which rough 
and irregular motions would be fufficient to falfify 
the firmed appuy, and ruin a good mouth. 

It is indifpenfably necefiary, therefore, that all its 
operations jQiould be« gentle and light ; and, in order 
to this, it is necefiary that the ffriji alone fliould direA 
and govern all its motions, by turning and fleering it« 
if I may fo fay, through every motion that it is to 
make. 

In oonfequence then of thefe principles, I infift that 
the wrift be kept fo round that your knuckles may be 
always dire<5tly above the horfe's neck, and that your 
thumb be always kept flat upon the reins. In reali- 
ty, were your wrift to be more or lefs rounded than 
in the degree I have fixed, you could never work with 

your 
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Totxr hand bat by the means of your arm ; an<!, he* \. 
fides, it would appear as if ic were lame ; again, wertf *^f 
yovLT thtmib not to be upon the ilac of the reins, chev *-/ 
woold contintuBf flip tbroagh the hand, and by beiz^ .' 
lengthened, wooM fpoil the eppiet ; and, in order to re- . / 
corer them, too would be obliged erenr moment to 
raffe yonr hazul and arm, which would throw you into 
diforder, and make you lofe that juftnefs and order 
without which no horfe will be obedient, and work wkh 
readineis and pleafure. 

It is, neverthdefs, true that with horfes that an wrfl 
drcft, one mar t^dte liberties : thefe are nothing elfe 
but thoTe motions which are called defcents of the 
hand; and thefe are made three different ways, either 
by dropping the knuckles dircAly, and at once, upon 
the borfes's neck, or by taking the reins in the right 
hand, about four fingei's breadth abo^e die left, and 
letting them Aide duoug^ the left, dropping your right 
hand at the fame time upon the horfe's neck, <m* die by 
putting the horfe tmder the button, as it is called ; that' 
is, by taking the end of the reins in your rigiht-hand, 
quitting them intirely with your left-hand, and letting" 
the end of them fall upon your horfe*s neck. Thefe' 
motions, faowerer, which give a prodigious grace tn the 
horfeman, never ihotild be made but with great cau- 
tion, and exa^y at the time when the hewfe is ^me 
ttgetbert and in the hand ; and you muft take care in' 
counterbalancing, by throwing back yoof body, the 
weight of the horfe upoft his hcnmdieSi 

The 
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fnie 4p>i«i9 being alvftys in the fame degree* would 
faedt thft momh* would dull the fenfe of feeling, wcmld 
deaden dke hocfe^s/hocs,. and vender tliem infenfible 
and callous ; this ihews the neoeffiity. of comisiiaily 
yidding and diianing liack dkc band, to keep the 
horfe^s momh frcih. and awake. 

Beiid^ dtoift Jhiicfe and principles,. thexv a]% otbcos 
mot lefii jttft and cenaun, $ but whofe nicenefs. and re- 
finement is i|oc the lot of evej*jr man to be able to tafie 
andu^derftaA^* Vtf hand being, in the firft poiltios]^ 
I open the two middle fingevs, I epn&quentiy eafe and 
flakcA my right vei« vlt fliiit my 'band, the jright rein 
operates, again, and;, relumes «he Jpfv^ t open my 
imie finger, -and carrying ilie end; of it '.upon this 
f^ht i«in, I iherd^ fliiken the: left^i and; ihxtwten* the 
rigl\tj, I ihut my hand^nti»ely, and open it immedik- 
ately again,. I thereby k0en the deg«ee of tenfion and 
force oi' the two reiae at the:|hme time} again I clofb 
tny^ hand' net <|uite'fo mnoh) 4»uti ftftl - r olofe it y it ia 
^xheSk methods, 9nd by the-vilnntion of the reins, that 
(unite the feeling in my hand with that in the horfe's 
mouth $ and k is thus that I play with a fine and made- 
mouth, -and frelSMh and relieve the t^wo b9J?s in which 
Ate f e^iag'or ii/^ riefidies. 

It 16 the iame with refpeA to the fecond descent of 
the hand. My ^ht^hand holds die i>einB ; I pafs and 
fltde^ my- lef^hand'' upon the- reins,. «p and down, 
and 4n *tha& degree- «f ^tppuy 4ii ^t4Mfy and^<»it'handj by 
^le meafss of -whiek the'liOFft endeavour^ of ^ hii&ielf 

to 
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to preferve the correfpohdence and harmony of that 
mutual fenfation between his mouth and the rider's 
hand, which alone can make him fubmit with pleafure 
to the confiraint of the bit. 

I have thus explained the different pofitions and mo- 
-tions of the hand. Let me fhew now, in a fewwords* 
the Effe^s which they produce in horfemanfhip. ' 

The hand direds the reins,, the reins operate upon 
'the branches of the bit ; .the braiiches upon the JMoutb- 
piecCf and the Cr<r^.; the niouth-pieces o|>erate upon the 
ibars, and the Curb upon the Cbin of the horfe. 

The right jein guides the horfe to the left, the left 
•rein to the right. Would you gp to the right.' You 
pafs to the fourth poliiion of the hand, that is, you 
carry and turn ypur nails to the right j pow, in carry- 
ing thus your nails to the right, and reveriing your 
hand in fuch a manner th^t your thumb points to the 
left, and your little finger being raifed turns to the 
right ; you, by. this mea.ns, ihorten your left rein: it is 
this left, therefore, that turns and guides the horfe to 
the right. Would you go to the left ? pafs to the fifth 
pofition; you will carry the back of your hand to the 
left, fo that your nails will be turned downward a little, 
your thumb will be to the right, the little finger to the 
left; this will fhorten the right rein: the right rein, 
therefore, determines your horfe to the left. 

I have alneady faid, that the e£fe€t which the mouth, 
piece has upon the bars, and of the curb, upon 
the chin, depends upon the branches of the bit: when 
■.}. ' the 
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the branches rifci or are turned upwards, the mouths- 
piece finks ; and when the branches fink, the mouth-^ 
piece rifes; fo that when your horfe is going flraight 
forward, if you keep your hand low, and clofe to your 
body, the mouth-piece then prefles ftronger upon the 
bars } and the chain or curb having, in confequence, 
more liberty, ads lefs upon the beard. On the con- 
trary, if you keep your hand high, a little forward, 
and confequently a little out of the line of the end 
of the branches, the mouth-piece then finks, and the 
branches, of neceflity, operate upon the curb, which 
prefles then very fl:rohgly upon the beard. Now, in or- 
der to place, and bring in your horfe's head, you muft 
hold your hand low; and, in order to raife and lighten 
a horfe that weighs upon the hand, and carries his 
head too low, you niuft advance your hand a little, 
and keep it high. 

Would you have your horfe go back, come to the 
third pofition? but take care to round your wrift ex- 
adlly, in order to work equally with both your reins ; 
and by this means aid your horfe more effeiflually to 
go back ftrait and balanced between your legs, which 
he could never do, if one rein were to operate ftronger 
than the other. 

There are particular cafes where the reins are fe-* 
parated, and one held in each hand r it is ufual to fe- 
parate them, when you trot a young horfe, or when 
you are to work one who is difobedient and refifts his 
rider ; upon thefe occafions, keep both your hands up* 

Vol. II. D on 
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on a level, low, and near your body. To mm to the 
right, ufe your right rein j to go to the left, ufe your 
left rein ; but in order to make them have their effedt, 
move your arm gently, turning it a little from your 
body, keeping your hand always low, and even near 
your boot. 

Such are the principles upon which the perfe^ion 
and juftnefs of the aids of the hand depend; all others 
are falfe, and not to be regarded ; experience has fo 
much the more evinced the truth of this, as the new 
difcoveries, which fome people imagined they had 
lately made, have produced nothing but hands col4 
and unai^ive, without ^rmnefs, whofe irregular and 
capricious motions fervc only to render a horfe's mouth 
uncertain and fickle i and who, by their manner of 
holding them high, have ruined abfolutely the hocks 
of all the horfes that they have worked according to 
thefe abfurd notions. 



CHAP. III. 

Of IXJbbedieTice m Horfes, and the Means to correH it. 

DISOBEDIENCE in horfes is more frequently owing 
to want of fkill in the horfeman, than proceed- 
ing from any natural imperfe<Stion in the horfe. In 
effeft, three things may give rife to it j ignorance, a 
bad temper, and an incapacity in the animal to do 

what 
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what is , required of him. If a horfe is ignorant of 
what you expert him to do, and you prefs him, he 
will rebel ; nothing is more common. Teach him 
then, and he will know ; a frequent repetition of the 
lefTons will convert this knowledge into a habit, and 
you will reduce him to the moll exaft obedience. 

If he refufes to obey, this fault may arife either 
from a bad temper, dulnefs, or from too much malice and 
impatience ; it often is the eflfecfl of the two firft vices, 
fometimes the refult of all. In either or all thefe 
inftances, recourfe muft be had to rigour, but it mull 
be ufed with caution ; for we muft not forget that the 
hopes of recompence have as great an influence over 
the underftanding of the animal, as the fear of punifh- 
ment perhaps, when he is not able to execute what 
you afk of him. Examine him, fomething may be amifs 
in feme part of his body, or perhaps in the whole 
body : he may be deficient, he may want ftrength, or 
not be light enough j perhaps he is deficient in both: 
in fliort, he refifts and rebels. Confider whether he 
knows what he fhould do, or hot ; if he is ignorant, 
teach him ; if he knows, but cannot execute it through 
inability, endieavdur to affift nature as far as you can 
by the help of art ; but does he already know, and is 
be able too, arid yet dbes he refufe to obey? After hav- 
ing firft tried every method that patience and lenity 
can fuggeft, compel him then by force and feverity. 

It behoves then every horfeman, who would be per- 
fedl in his art, to know from whence the diSereftt forts 

D 2 of 
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of defences and rebellion in borfes proceed ; and tbis 
knowledge is by fb much the more difficult to attain^ 
as he mull have penetration enough to diftinguifli if 
the caufe of their rebellion' is in their charafter and 
nature, or owing to any fault ia the make and ftruc- 
ture. 

The different natures of horfes are infinite, though 
there arc certain general principles of which all, more 
or lefs, always partake^ 

A horfe may be imperfeft and bad, from four caufes ; 
weaknefs, heavinefs in his make, waat of courage,, 
and floth. 

Four qualities muft confpire to make a perfedt horfe ; 
flrength, aftivity, courage, and judgment. 

The mixture of thefe different qualities occafions the 
different natures and difpofitions of the creatures, ac- 
cording as he is formed, better or worfe ; for it is from 
his temper, or rather from the harmony or unfitnefs of 
the parts and elements of which he is compofed, that 
we are enabled to fix his charader ; it is, therefore, the 
part of every horfeman never to work but with dif- 
cretion and caution, and to adopt his rules and leilbns 
to the nature and abilities of the horfe he undertakes, 
and which he ought to know. 

A horfe may be difficult to be mounted; examine 
the fource of this vice. It may be owing either to the 
ignorance, or the brutality of thofe who have firfl had 
to do with him, or perhaps that the faddle may have 
hurt him, or clfe to a temper naturally bad. To what- 
6 ever 
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ever caufe it may be owing, remember never to beat 
him; for inftead of curing him, you woyld certainly 
confirm him in his vice j clap him gently when you 
approach him, flroke his head and mane, talk to him, 
and as you talk, clap the feat of the faddle; keep your- 
felf ftill all the while, put your foot only in the ftirrup 
to encourage your horfe, without doing any more, in 
order to make him fanailiar, and to lofc all apprehen- 
fion and fear when he is going to be mounted ; by 
little, and by degrees, at laft, he will let you piount 
him } you will immediately get down, and remount, 
and fo fucceffively for feveral times together, without 
attempting to do any thing elfe; but fend him back 
to the ftable. If it happens that when you are; upon 
him, he runs from the place where you got upon 
him, bring him to it immediately, keep him there 
fome time, coax him, and fend him away. The firft 
leffons ought to be well weighed, when you under- 
take to bring a young horfe to obedience, and to re- 
claim him from liberty to the fubjeAion of the bridle, 
faddle, and the weight of his rider j fo reftrained, it is 
not furprifing if he fliould employ all his ftrength 
againft you in his own defence. 

The generality of colts are difficult to be turned 
and guided as you would have them go : we ought 
not, however, to be furprifed at this their firft difobe* 
dience. It muft be imputed to the habit they acquire 
from their birth, of conftantly following their dams ; 
indulged in this liberty, and fubjeded all at once by 

the 
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the bit, it is but natural they fliould rebel. There is 
no way of eradicating tbefc firft impreflions, but by 
gentlenefs and patience. A horfeman who fliould 
make ufe of force and corredlion, and employ it all at 
once upon a young horfe, would difcourage and make 
him be vicious ever after. If, therefore, your horfe 
refufes to go forward, you muft lead another horfe 
before him j the perfon who rides the colt will 
try from time to time, and infeniibly, to make the colt 
go abreaft with him, and afterwards get before him. 
If being furprifed at feeing the horfe no longer, he 
ftops, or runs back, the rider muft endeavour to drive 
him forward either by his voice, or fome kind of 
flight inftrument, or he that rides the other horfe may 
give him a ftroke with the chambriere, in order to 
make him go forward ; if thefe methods fliould not 
fucceed, he will go before him again with the other 
horfe ; by degrees (for one leflbn will not be fufiicient) 
the colt will grow accuftomed to it, and, at laft, will 
go on of himfelf. 

Moft horfes who ftart have fome defeft in their 
fight, which makes them fear to a4)proach the objeft. 
The horfeman, upon thefe occafions, inftead of having 
recourfe to punifliment, which often ferves only to 
alarm the horfe, and extinguifli his courage and vi- 
gour, fliould firft endeavour to lead him gently to- 
wards the objedl that terrifies him, either by encourag- 
ing him with his voice, or by clofing his legs upon 
him, to make him go up to the objedt that terrifies 
8 him. 
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bim. If he will not go towards it, you may give him 
the fpurs, but with difcretion ; and by coaxing and 
carefles, pulh him towards it infenfibly. Severe cor- 
Te<Stion will never cure him of this fearful temper, 
which is a fault inherent in his nature j nor of any 
imperfection in his fight, which is a diforder belong- 
ing to him y but the habit of view and fmelling may, 
in time, renaedy the defeats of nature. 

If, notwithilanding, you perceive that lloth and ma- 
lice are added to thefe faults,, you muft ufe, as you find 
it neceflary, both mildnefs and fevere correAion ; and 
you will bellow them in proportion to the effeft they 
produce. For the reft, be careful never to furprize 
and alarm a young horfe which is fhy, and apt to ftart ; 
•never terrify him with what he moft fears ; never beat 
him in otder to make him come up to an ohje6t of 
which he is afraid; accuftom him by degrees to it, and 
have patience j the fear of puniihment does often times 
more harm^ and is more dreaded by him than the very 
objedt which firft alarmed him. 

There are fome horfes who are ftruck with iuch ter- 
ror at the fight of a ftone, or wooden-bridge, at the 
ibund and echo of the hollow part of it, that they will 
fling themfelves headlong into the water, without the 
rider's being able to reftrain him. They are to be 
cured of this apprehenfion, by covering the pavement 
of their flail with wooden planks, between two or three 
feet high. The horfe ftanding conftantly upon them, his 
feet will make the fame noife as they do when he. 

goes 
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goes over a bridge ; and he will, of courfe, grow fa- 
miliar to the found, and lofe all apprehenfion of it. 

To accuftom them likewife to the noife of the water 
running under the bridge, lead him to a mill, fix two 
pillars dire(5lly over againft the wheels, and tic your 
horfe conftantly for two hours together, feveral times 
in the day. Having done this, bring him back to 
the bridge, and let an old horfe that is not afraid go 
before him upon the bridge, by degrees you will find 
him go over a bridge as readily and quietly as if he 
had never had the leaft apprehenfion. 

For horfes that are addifted to lie down in the 
water, you muft provide yourfelf with two little leaden 
balls, and tie them to a piece of pack-thread, and, in 
the moment that he is lying down, you muft drop thefe 
into his ears; and if he rifes inftantly, or forbears to 
lie down, draw them back ; but this method is not 
lefs fure than that of breaking a flalk filled with water 
upon his head, and letting xhe water run into his 
ears. 

Fire, fmoke, the fmell of gun-powder, the noife of 
guns, or other arms, naturally furprife and frighten a 
horfe. There are few that will come near fire, or pafs 
by it without difficulty. There are many occafions, 
however, wherein it is neceflfary ; it is therefore proper 
to accuftom your horfe to it. In the firft place, begin 
with your horfe by letting him fee it, and for that 
purpofe tie him between two pillars, and hold before 
himi at about thirty paces diftant, a burning whifp of 

ftraw; 
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ftraw; this fliould be continued for fome days to* 
gether, repeating it feveral times each day. Let the 
perfon who holds the brand advance towards the horfe 
ftep by flep ; and let him take care to advance, or flop, 
often, as he perceives the horfe is moved, or lefs fright- 
ened, who, in a fhort time, will be emboldened, and 
no longer afraid of the fire. After this, get upon him, 
carry him flowly, and as it were infenfibly, towards the 
brand, the perfon who holds it taking care not to flir ; 
if your horfe comes up to it without being frightened, 
let the man on foot walk on, and let the horfe follow 
the fire. Would you bring your horfe to go acrofs a 
fire, lay upon the ground fome ftraw about half burnt 
$uty and he will pafs over it. 

With refpecl to the noife of arms and drums, let 
your horfe hear them before you give him his oats ; 
do this regularly every day, for fome time, and he will 
be fo ufed to them as not to mind them. 

A horfe is faid to be entier^ in its natural fenfe 
whole, entire ; and, in the figurative meaning, obftinate, 
ftubborn, opinionated, to that hand to which he refufes 
to turn. A hurt in his foot, leg, or fhoulder, may 
often be the caufe of his refufing to turn to that fide 
where he feels any pain. A hurt in his reins, or 
haunches, a curb or fpaving, which, by hindering him 
to bend, and reft upon his hocks, may make him guil- 
ty of this difobediencc. Art can do little towards 
curing thefc evils ; confequently, a horfe fo afl^e^led will 
never drefs well, bccaufe he never can be made fupple 

Vol. 11. E and 
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and ready j befides, every horfe is naturally inclined to 
go to one hand naore than the other, and then he will 
go to that hand on which he finds himfelf the weakeft^, 
becaufe with the Jirongeji be can turn more eajily. 

They may likewife refafe to turn from fome defeft 
in their fight^ natural or accidental. I have tried a 
method to remedy this vice, which has anfwered very 
welL I have put a lunette upon the ailing eye, and 
as his fault was owing to his eye, the horfe began by 
degrees to go to that hand to which before he had re- 
fufed to turn ; after this, I made two little holes in the 
lunette ; I enlarged them afterwards, and the eye of 
the horfe being thus infenfibly accuftomed to receive 
the light, and he to turn to that hand, he no longer re- 
fufed •, and I exercifed him in this manner from time 
to time, in ot'der to confirm him in his obedience, I 
have faid that there is no horfe who is not by nature 
inclined to go better to one hand than the other j their 
inclination more generally carries them to the left than to 
the right. Some people impute this preference to the 
manner in which the foal lies in its dam's belly, and 
pretend that even then it is entirely bent and turned 
to the left ; others infift that horfes lie down general- 
ly upon their right-fide, and from thence contraft a 
habit to turn their heads and necks to the left. But 
not to regard thefe groundlefs notions, it is eafier and 
more natural to believe that this habit is owing en- 
tirely to ufe, and the manner in which they are treat- 
ed by thofe who firft have had the care of them. The 

halter. 
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halter, the bridle, the faddle, and the girths, are all put 
on, and tied on the left-fide ; when they are rubbed or 
curried, the man Hands on their left fide ; the fame 
when they are fed ; and when they are led out, the 
man holds them in his right-hand, confequently their 
head is pulled \0 the left ; here are a chain of reafons 
fuflGicient to induce us to believe, that if they are rea- 
dier to turn to one hand than the other, it is owing to 
a habit and cuftom which we ourfelves have given 
them. 

We feldom meet with horfes that are readier to turn 
to the right-hand than the left; and when it fo hap- 
pens, it often times denotes ^n ill temper; it demands 
much time and pains to cure them of this fault. 

Note. It is not proper to ufe fevere corre<5lion to make 
a horfe obey who refufes to turn to one hand ; if he 
is cold and dull, he will lofe all his vigour and courage ; 
if he is of an angry temper, hot, and briik, you would 
make him defperate and mad ; work him then upon 
the principles of art, and purfue the method you think 
mofl likely to reform his ill habits, and reduce him to 
obedience. If he obftinatcly refufes to turn to one hand, 
begin the next lc0bn by letting him go to his favourite 
hand a turn or two ; finifli him on the fame hand, and 
by degrees you will gain him ; whereas, were you to 
do otherwife, you might make him be ever after rebel- 
lious. A horfe that ftrenuoufly refills his rider, if he 
has vigour and courage after he is reduced and con- 
quered, will, nevenhelefs, fucceed in what you want of 

E 2 him, 
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him, provided he is under the direcftion of an able and 
knowing perfon, who uhderftands the aids af the hands 
and legs, and their mutual harmony and correfpon- 
dence. Such a horfe is even preferable to one who 
never rebels, becaufe, in this laft, nature may be de- 
ficient, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, with refpeft to his 
want of ftrength and refoluiion. 

In order to teach your horfe to turn to both hands, 
you muft feparatc your reins, as I have already men- 
tioned ; don't confine him too much, fupport him mo- 
derately, fo that you may eafily draw his head to one 
fide or the other, as you would have him go, and to 
give him the greater liberty to turn. 

If he refufcs to obey, examine him ; if he is by na- 
ture impatient, hot, and vicious, by no means beat 
him, provided he will go forward ; becaufe being held 
in hand, and kept back a little, is punifhment enough ; 
if he flops, and tries to refift, by running back, drive 
him fprward with the chambriere. 

The refiftance of a horfe whofe mouth is faulty, dif- 
covers itfelf more in going forward than backward, 
and in forcing the hand. A horfe of this fort ought 
never to be beat, he ought to be kept back, as I have 
juft now faid ; you muft endeavour to give him a good 
and juft apuy, and put him upon his haunches, in 
order to cure him of the trick of leaning upon his bit, 
and forcing the hand. If your horfe is heavy, never 
prefs or put him together, till you have lightened his 
fore-part, and put him upon his haunches, for fear of 
3 throw- 
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throwing him fo much upon his fliouldcrs, that it may 
be very difficult afterwards to raife him. Take par- 
ticular care to lighten every horfe that is heavy before, 
and has malice in his temper at the fame time ; for if 
you were to prefs him, he would refift you through vice; 
in which cafe, by his want of ftrength on one hand, and 
being heavy and unweildy on the other, you would be 
expofed to evident danger. 

A rejiive horfe is one that ref ufes to go forward, whcr 
ftanding ftill in the fame place, defends himfelf and 
refifts his rider in feveral different manners ; it is much 
to be feared that one fhould lofe all temper with fuclia 
horfe, fince it requires a great deal of patience to 
cure fo capital a fault, and which perhaps, by habit 
and time, is fo rooted in him as to be almoft natural to 
him. Treat a horfe of this fort, who has been too mucL 
conftrained and tyrannized over, with the fame lenity 
that you would fliow to a young colt. The fpurs are 
as improper to be ufed to one as the other; make 
ufe of your fwitch, in order to drive him forward, as 
you will alarm him lefs, for the fpurs furprize a horfe, 
abate his courage, and are more likely to make him ref- 
iive,than oblige him to go forward, if he ref ufes to do fo. 

There is likewife another method to punifh a reftive 
horfe, it is ta make him go backward the moment he 
begins to refift : ihefe corrections often fucceed ; but 
the general rule is to pufli and carry your horfe for- 
ward, whenever he ref ufes to advance, and continues in 
the fame place, and defends himfelf eixher by turning 

or 
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or flinging his croupe on one fide or the other ; and, for 
this purpofe, nothing is fo efficacious as to pu(h him 
forward vigoroufly. 

The mod dangerous of all defences a horfe can make, 
is to rife diredlly upon his hinder legs, and fiand almoft 
quite flrait, hecaufe he runs a rifque of falling backr 
ward, and in that cafe the rider would be in danger of 
his life. People have endeavoured to corrcdt this vice 
by a method of punishment, which might prove dan- 
gerous unlefs given in time, and with the greateft ex-r 
a^nefs. 

Whenever the horfe rifes ftrait \\p, throw your body 

forward, and give him all the bridle ; the weight of 

your body upon his fore-parts will oblige him to come 

down i in the minute that his fore-feet are coming to 

the ground, gry& him both the fpurs firm, and as quick 

at you can. Thefe aids aod corrections, however, muft 

be given with the greatefl; caution and exaitnefs ; for 

were you to give him the fpurs when he is in the air, 

he would fall over, whereas if you watch the time fo as 

not to fpur him, but when he is coming down, and his 

fore-feet near the ground, it is then impofiible he ihould 

fall backward, for then his balance is deftroyed, and he 

is upon all his legs again, and cannot rife without firft 

touching the ground, and taking his fpring from thence : 

if, therefore, you give him the fpurs before he is in a fi- 

tuaiion to rife again, you will punifh him, and drive 

him forward at the fame time. 

This 
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This defence is ftill more dangerous in horfes who 
are of a fiery temper, and weak in their haunches at 
the fame time. Thefe are continually apt to rife ; and 
whatever precautions the rider may take, he is in con- 
tihual danger of their coming over : the way to corredt 
them is this j tie your horfe between the pillars very 
fhort, put on a good cavefon of cord, and don't fuffer 
him to be mounted. Prick him upon the buttock with 
a fpur, or fharp piece of iron, in order to make him 
ftrike out behind ; encourage him when he kicks, and 
continue to make him kick, encouraging him from 
time to time, when he obeys ; do this for a quarter of 
an hour every day. When you perceive that he begins 
to kick the moment after you fo prick him, without 
waiting till he feels it, get upon him, hold your reins 
long, prick him, and let a man ftand by and prick him 
at the fame time ; encourage him when he kicks, and 
continue to prick him, to make him do it, till he will 
kick readily only at the offer you make of pricking 
him : he ought to be brought to this point in five or 
fix days. After this, take him out of the pillars, mount 
him, and trot him in the longe, and make him kick 
by pricking him behind : after that, let him walk two 
or three fteps, then make him kick again, and fo work 
him by degrees. Put him to the gallop, and if he of- 
fers to rife, prick him behind, and make him kick j no- 
thing excels this method, to break a horfc of this ter- 
rible and dangerous vice. 

I Thofe 
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Thofe horfcs who are fubjedl to kick, either when 
they go forward, or fland dill, muft be kept much to- 
gether, or held in clofely, to make them go back- 
ward, and you will cure them of this vice. 

To refume our fubjedt, all horfes are, by nature, ra- 
ther aukward than nervous and ftrong; fearful than 
bold ; hot and fretful than mifchievous or ill temper* 
ed. Whenever they grow defperate, and abfolutely 
ungovernable, it is often more to avoid the extreme 
pain which they feel, or expeft to feel, from too great 
a conftraint, than merely to refill the horfeman. Arm 
yourfelf then with great patience ; keep fuch horfes as 
are of a fiery and fretful difpofition rather in awe than 
in abfoluie fubjedion ; they are naturally fearful and 
apt to be alarmed; and violent corredlion and force 
would difliearten and make them quite defperate. Such 
as are of a hot and impetuous temper, are generally 
timid and malicious ; endeavour, therefore, to prevent 
the diforders they would commit, for lenity and good 
iifa^e would never reduce them to obedience ; and fe- 
verity would make them lifelefs and jadifli. In fine, 
let your Icflbns be ihort, eafy, and often repeated, to 
horfes of a cold and heavy difpofition, bccaufe they have 
no meiriory, and want both refolution and ftrength. In 
a word, never depart from this great maxim ; always to 
obferve a jaft medium between too indulgent a lenity 
and extreme feverity: work your horfe according to 
his ftrength and capacity ; give your leflTons in propor- 
tion 
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tion to his memory, and difpenfe your punifh- 
ments and rewards fuicably to his courage and dif- 
pofition. 

C H A P IV. 
Of the Trot. 

"IT Then a horfe trots, his legs are in this poli- 
^ ^ tion, two in the air, and two upon the ground, 
at the fame time crofswife •, that is to fay, the near- foot 
before, and the af^foot behind, are oflf the ground, and 
the other two upon it, and fo ahernately of the other 
two« This a(5lion of his legs is the fame as when 
he walks, except that in the trot his motions are 
more quick. All writers, both ancient and modern, 
have conftanily affericd the trot to be the founda- 
tion of every leflbn you can teach a horfe: there 
are none, likewife, who have not thought proper to 
give general rules upon this fubjedt; but none have 
been exaft enough to defcend into a detail of parti- 
cular rules, and to diflinguifh fuch cafes as are dif* 
ferent, and admit of exceptions, though fuch often 
are found from the different make and tempers of 
horfe s, as they happen to be more or lefs fuited to 
what they are dcftined ; fo that by following their 
general maxims, many horfes have been fpoiled, and 
made heavy and aukward, inftead of becoming fupple 
and active ; and as much mifchief has been occa- 
Vol. II. F fioned 
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fioncd by adopting their principles, although juft, as 
if they had been fuggefted by ignorance itfelf. 

Three qualities are eflentially neceflary to make the 
trot ufeful. It ought to be extended^ f^pp^^j and even^ or 
equal. Thefe three qualities are related to, and mutually 
depend upon each other; in effedt, you cannot pafs to 
the fupple trot, without having firft worked upon the 
extended trot; and you can never arrive at the even and 
equal trot without having praiflifcd the fupple. 

I mean by the extended, that trot in which the 
horfe trots out without retaining himfelf, being quite 
ftrait, and going dire(5lly forwards: this, con fequently, 
is the kind of trot with which you muft begin ; for be- 
fore any thing elfe ought to be meditated, the horfe 
fliould be taught to embrace and cover his ground 
readily, and without fear. 

The trot, however, may be extended without being 
fupple ; for the horfe may go direftly forward, and yet 
not have that eafe and fupplenefs of limb which dif- 
tinguifhes and characflerifes the fupple. I define the 
fupple trot to be that in v/hich the horfe, at every mo- 
tion that he makes, bends and plays all his joints ; 
that is to fay, thofe of his fhoulders, his knees, and feet, 
which no colts, or raw horfes, can execute who have 
not had their limbs fupplcd by exercife, and who al- 
ways trot with a furprifmg (lifFnefs and aitkwardnefs, 
without the leaft fpring or play in their joints. The 
even or equal trot is that wherein the horfe makes all 
his lipfibs and joints move fo equally and exactly, that 

his 
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his legs never cover more ground one than the other, 
nor at one time more than another. To do this, the 
horfe muft of neceflfity unite and colledt all his flrength, 
and, if I may be allowed the expreflion, diftribute it 
equally through all his joints. 

To go from the extended trot to ihc fupple, you muft 
gently, and by degrees, hold in your horfe; and when 
by exercife he has attained fufficient eafe and fupple- 
nefs to manage his limbs readily, you muft infenfibly 
hold him in ftill more and more, and by degrees you 
will lead him to the equal trot. 

The trot is the firft exercife to which a horfe is put ; 
this is a neceflary leflbn, but if given unfkilfuUy, it 
lofes its end, and even does harm. 

Horfes of a hot and fretful temper have generally 
too great a difpofition to the extended trot; never aban- 
don thefe horfes to their will, hold them in, pacify 
them, moderate their motions by retaining them judl- 
cioufly, their limbs will grow fupple, and they will ac- 
quire, at the fame time, that union and equality which 
is fo eflentially neceflary. 

If you have a horfe that is heavy, confider if thi-s 
heavinefs, or ftiffhefs of his fhoulders or legs, is owing 
to a ^ant of ftrength, or of fupplenefs j whether it 
proceeds from his having been exercifed unfkilfuUy 
too much, or too little. If he is heavy, becaufe the 
motions of his legs and fhoulders are naturally cold 
and fluggifh, though, at the fame time, his limbs are 
|;ood9 and his ftrength is only confined and (hut up, if I 

F 2 may 
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may fo fay, a moderate, but continual, exercife of the 
trot will open and fupple his joints, and render the 
adlion of his fhoulders and legs more free and bold; 
hold him in the hand and fupport him in his trot, 
but take care to do it fo as not to check or flacken 
his pace; aid him, and drive him forward, while you 
fupport him ; remember, at the fame time, that if he 
is loaded with a great head, the continuation of th/e 
trot will make his appuy hard and dull, becaufe 
be will by this means abandon himfelf (till more, and 
weigh upon the hand. 

All horfes that are inclined to be ramivgue ihould be 
Jcept to the extended trot. Every horfe who has a ten- 
dency to be ramingue, is naturally difpofed to unite 
himfelf, and coUeft all his flrength ; your only way 
with fuch horfes, is to force them forward; in the in- 
fant that he obeys and goes freely on ; retain him a little, 
yield your hand immediately after, and you will find 
foon that the horfe, of himfelf, will bend his joints, 
and go united and equally. 

A horfe of a fluggifh and cold difpofition, which 
has, neverthelefs, flrength and bottom, Ihould like* 
wife be put to the extended trot. As he grows ani- 
mated, and begins to go free, keep him together, 
by little and little, in order to lead him infenfibly 
to the fupple trot ; but if, while you keep him to- 
gether, you perceive that he flackens his a^flion, and 
retains himfelf, give him the aids brifkly, and puih 
him forward, keeping him, neverthelefs, gently in 

hand ; 
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hand ; by this means he will be taught to trot free- 
ly, and equally at the fame time. 

If a horfe of a cold and fluggifli temper is weak in 
his legs and reins, you muft manage him cautioufly 
in working him in the trot, otherwife you will ener- 
.vate and fpoil him. Befides, in order to make the 
moll of a horfe who is not llrong, endeavour to give 
him wind, by working him flowly, and at intervals, 
and by encreafing the vigour of his exercife by degrees ; 
for you muft remember that you ought always to dif- 
mifs your horfe before he is fpenr, and overcome with fa* 
tigue; never pufli your leflbns too far, in hopes of fup-- 
pling your horfe's limbs by the trot ; inftcad of this, 
you will falfify and harden his appuy, which is a cafe 
that happens but too frequently. 

Farther, it is of importance to remark, that yoit 
ought at no time, neither in the extended^ fuppkj or equd 
trot, to confine your horfe in the hand, in expe<3:ation of 
raifing him, and fixing his head in a proper place. If 
his appuy be full in the hand, and the adtion of his 
trot ihould be checked and reftrained by the power of 
the bridle, his bars would very foon grow callous, and 
his mouth be hardened and dead ; if, on the contrary, 
he has a fine and fenfible mouth, this very reftraint 
would offend and make him uheafy ; you muft en- 
deavour then, as has already been faid, to give him, by 
degrees, and infenfibly, the true and juft appuy, to place 
his head, and form his mouth by ftops and half-ftops ; 
by fometimes moderating and reftraining him with a 

3 gentle 
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gentle and light hand, and yielding it to him immedi- 
ately again, and by fometimcs letting him trot without 
feeling the bridle at all. 

There is a difference between horfes who are heavy 
in the hand^ and fuch as endeavour to force it. The firft 
fort lean and throw all their weight upon the hand, ei- 
ther as they happen to be weak, or too heavy and clumfy 
in their fore-parts, or from having their mouths too 
flefliy and grofs, and confequently dull and infenfible* 
The fecond pull againft the hand, becaufe their bars are 
hard, lean, and generally round: the firft may be 
brought to go equal, and upon their haunches, by 
means of the trot and (low gallop ; and the other may 
be made light and adtive by art, and by fettling them 
well in their trot, which will alfo give them ftrength 
and vigour. Horfes of the firft fort are generally fluggifh; 
the other kind are, for the moft part, impatient and dif- 
obedient, and, upon that very account, more dangerous 
and incorrigible. 

. The only proof, or rather the moft certain fign, of 
your horfe's trotting well, is, that when he is in his trot, 
and you begin to prefs him a little, he offers to gallop. 

After having trotted your horfe fufficiently upon#a 
ftraight line, or direftly forwards, work him upon circles j 
but before you put him to this, walk him gently round 
the circle, that he may apprehend and know the ground 
he is to go over. This being done, work him in the trot. 
A horfe that is loaded before, and heavily made, will 
find more pains and difficulty in uniting his ftrength^ in 

order 
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order to be able to turn, than in going flrait forward. 
The a(5l:ion of turning tries the ftrength of his reins, and 
employs his memory and attention ; therefore let one 
part of your leflbns be to trot them ftrait forward ; 
finifli them in the fame manner, obferving that the in- 
tervals between the flops (which you fhould make very 
often) be long, or fhort, as you judge neceflary: I fay, 
you (hould make frequent flops, for they often ferve as 
a corredtion to horfes that abandon therafelves, force the 
hand, or bear too much upon it in their trot. 

There are fome horfes who are fupple in their fhoul- 
ders, but which neverthelefs abandon themfelves ; this 
fault is occafioned by the rider's having often held his 
bridle-hand too tight and flrait in working them upon 
large circles : to remedy this, trot them upon one line or 
tread, and very large; flop them often, keeping back your 
body and outward leg, in order to make them bend and 
play their haunches. 

The principal eflfedls then of the trot are to make a 
horfe light and adlive, and to give him a jufl appuy. 
In reality, in this adlion, he is always fupported on one 
fide by one of his fore-legs, and on the other by one of 
his hind-legs : now the fore and hind parts being equal- 
ly fupported crofswife, the rider cannot fail of fuppling 
and loofening his limbs, and fixing his head ; but if the 
trot difpofes and prepares the fpirits and motions of a 
Cnewy and adive horfe, for the juflefl lefTons, if it calls 
out and unfolds the powers and ftrength of the animal, 
which before were buried and fhut up, if I may ufe the 

exprefCon, 
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eipreflion, in the ftiffnefs of his joints and limbs •, if this 
firft exercife to which you put your horfe is the founda- 
tion of all the different airs and maneges, it ought to be 
given in propbrcion to the ftrength and vigour of the 
horfe. 

To judge of this, you muft go farther than mere out- 
ward appearances. A horfe may be but weak in the 
reins, and yet execute any air, and accompany it with vi- 
gour, as long as his ftrength is united and entire ; but if 
he becomes difunited, by having been worked beyond his 
ability in the trot, he will then falter in his air, and per- 
form it without vigour or grace. 

There are alfo fome horfes which are very ftrong in the 
loins, but who arc weak in their limbs ; thefe are apt to 
retain themfelves, they bend and Jink in their trot, and go 
as if they were afraid of hurting their fhoulders, their 
legs; or feet. This irrefolution proceeds only from a 
natural fenfe they have of their weaknefs. This kind 
of horfes Ihould not be too much exercifed in the trot, 
nor have fharp corredlion; their fhoulders, legs, or hocks, 
would be weakened and injured j fo that learning in a 
little time to hang back, and abandon themfelves on the 
appuy, they would never be able to furnifh any air with 
vigour and juftnefs. 

Let every leflbn then be well weighed : the only 
method by which fuccefs can be infured, is the difcre- 
tion you fhall ufe in giving them in proportion to the 
ftrength of the horfe, and from your fagacity in decid- 
ing upon what air or manege is moft proper for him, 

to 
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to which you muft be dircfted, by obferving which 
feems moft fuited to his inclination and capacity. 

I finifli this chapter by defcribing the manner of trot- 
ting a colt who has never been backed. Put a plain 
fnaffle in his mouth ; fit a cavefon to his nofe, to the ring 
of which you will tie a longe of a reafonable length. 
Let a groom hold this longe, who, having got at fome 
diftance from the colt, muft ft and ftill in the middle of 
the circle which the horfe will make. Let another fol- 
low him with a long whip, or chambriere, in his hand. 
The colt being alarmed, will be forced to go forward, 
and to turn within the length of the cord. The groom 
muft hold it tight in his hand ; by this means he will 
draw /ti, or towards the center, the head of the colt, and 
his croupe will of confequence be without the circle. 

In working a young horfe after this mariner, do not 
prefs or hurry him. Let him walk firft, afterwards put 
him to the trot. If you negleft this method, his legs 
will be embarrafled ; he will lean on one fide, and be 
more upon one haunch than the other; the inner fore- 
foot will ftrikeagainft the outer one, and the pain which 
this will occafion will drive him to feek fome means of 
defence, and make him difobedient. If he refufes to trot, 
the perfon wha holds the chambriere will animate him, 
by hitting himj^ or ftriking the ground with it. If he 
offers to gallop inftead of trotting, the groom muft fliake 
or jirk the cord that is tied to the cavefon, and he will 
fall into his trot. 
. Vol. IL G In 
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In this le0bn, one may decide more readily upon the 
nature, the ftrength, the inclination, and carriage of the 
horie, than one can of a horfe that has already been 
rode, as it is more eafy to conlider and examine all his 
motions ; whereas, when he is un4^r his rider, being 
naturally inclined to refift at firft, to free himfelf from 
refiraint, and to employ all his ilrength and cunning to 
defjcnd himfelf againft his rider, it is morally impofli- 
ble to form a true judgment of his difpofition and ca- 
pacity. 



C H, A P. y. 

0/ the Stop. 

TH £ moft certain method to. unite and . aflemble 
together the f^ength of a horfe, in order to §ive 
him a good mouth, to fix and place his hefid aft welt 
as to regulate his fhoulders, to make him light in the 
hand, and capable of performing all fort of airs,, de- 
pends entirely upon the perfedion and exai^nefs of the 
Stop, 

k^ order to form or mark the ftop juftfy,. you muft 
quicken him a little, and in the kiftaat that he begins- 
to go €a%r than the ufual cadence^ or time of his pace,, 
approach the calfs of your legs, immediately afterwards- 
£ing back your ihoulders> always holding your bridle . 

more 
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more and more tight, till the Hop is made, aiding the 
horfe with the calfs of your legs, in order to make him 
bend and play his haunches. 

By varying the times of making your ftops, and the 
places where you make them, you will teach your horfc 
to obey exaftly the hand and heel, which is the end 
that every one &ould propofe to attain, in every kind of 
exercife of the manege : with a raw and young horfe, 
make but very few flops, and when you niake them, do 
it by degrees, very gently, and not all at once i becaufc 
nothing fo much flrains and weakens the hocks oJF a ftiflT 
and aukward horfe, as a fudden and rude ^op. 

It is agreed by every body, that nothing fo much 
Ihews the vigour and obedience of a horfe, as his 
making a beautiful and firm flop at the end of a fwift 
and violent career. There are, however, many horfes 
that have a good deal of vigour and agility, vfho can- 
not flop without feeling pain, while there are others 
who are n6t fo llrong and adlive who flop very eafily } 
the reafon of this is plain. . In the firfl place, the fa- 
tility.of flopping depends upon the natural aptnefs 
and confent of the horfe : in the next place, his make 
aiid the proportions which the different part^ of his 
body have to each other, muft be confidered ; therefore, 
we muft meafiire the merit of a ftop, by the ftrenjjth 
and temper of the horle^ by tlie fteadinefs of his head 
aWd ne^k, aiid tfee condition of his mouth and 
h^thicliesi . . 

Gz It 
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It will be in vain to look for the juftnefs and perfec- 
tion of the flop in a horfe that i^ any ways defective ; 
the bars being too delicate, or too hard, a thick tongue, 
the channel of his mouth narrow, the thropple confined, 
neck fliort, fore-hand heavy, or too low, reins weak, or 
too ftiflF, too much heat, or too much phlegm in his tem- 
per, or fluggiflinefs ; here are a number of faults noteafy 
to be corre<fted. 

A horfe, though he is ftrong in his flioulders, in his 
legs, and reins ; yet, if he is low before, will have 
much difficulty to colled himfelf upon his haunches fo 
as to make a good flop j on the contrary, if his IhouU 
ders and neck are high and raifed, he will have the grea- 
ter part of the qualities requifite to it. 

A horfe who is long in the back generally flops very 
aukwardly, and without keeping his head fteady. A 
horfe that is fliort and trufTed, with a thick neck, ge- 
nerally flops upon his flioulders. The firft finds too 
much difficulty to coUedt his ftrength fo fuddenly, in 
order to put himfelf upon his haunches ; and the 
other is not able to call it out and diftribute it with 
vigour through all his limbs. In effedl, when a horfe 
gallops, the flirength of his reins, of his haunches, 
and hocks, is all employed in pufliing the whole 
machine forwards j and that of his flioulders and fore- 
legs to fupport the adtion : now the force of his hin- 
der-parts being thus violently agiuted, and approach- 
ing too near that which lies in the fore-pans, a fliort 
bodied horfe cannot find all at once that counterpoife 

that 
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that juft cquilibrc which chara^erifcs a beautiful 
ilop. 

A horfe which cannot Hop readily, imfemploys 
very often his ftrength in running ; examine him, 
and you will find that he abandons himfelf entirely 
upon his iDhoulders. Confider, likewife, the propor- 
tions of his neck, and his thropple, the condition of 
his feet, the make of his reins and hocks ; in Ihort^ 
apply yourfelf to the difcovery of his temper, cha- 
rader, and humour. 

That horfe whofe neck is hollow, or ewe-necked, int- 
flead of balancing himfelf upon his haunches, will 
arm himfelf againll his cheft, and will thereby make 
his flop hadh and difagreeable : weak feet, hocks that 
give him pain, will make him hate the flop; he will 
either endeavour to avoid it, or he will make it with 
fear ; fo that he will be totally abandoned upon the 
appuy. If he carries his nofe high, and is hollow back" 
ed at th^ fame time, it will be impoilible for him to 
yinite, and put himfelf together, fo as to be ready, and 
to prefent his front, if I may be allowed the word, to the 
ftop ; becaufe the ftrength of the nape of the neck de- 
pends upon the chine, and his powers being thus dif- 
united and broken, he will make hi& ftop upon hi» 
ihoulders. 

There is another fort of horfes who,^ in, hopes of 
avoiding the conttraint of flopping upon their haunches j. 
plant themfelves upon their two hihd-Iegs^ yield the 
hand to them in the inftant, and prefs them forwarc^ 

you 
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you will iafenfiUy correft them of this defence, which 
ha^ppens only in cafes where you flop them upon de- 
cHning, or uneven ground. 

There are many people who, imagining they can 
unite their horfes by the means of ^ making a great 
number of precipitate ftops, take little heed whether 
the creature which they undertake is too weak, or has 
ftrength fufficient for his tafk. The horfe who, though 
ftjpong, has fuflered in his chine in making his firft 
flop, will meditate a defence in his fecond or third. 
This will be to prevoit the rider in his defign ; and 
being alarmed at the flighteft motion of the hand, he 
will ftop all at once, leaning with all his force upon 
hi§ ihouldferS) and lifting up his croupe, whidi is a 
capital fault, and not eafy to be remedied. 

Thus it may happen that an hcnrfemay make his flops 
very defeftively, either from fome natural or acciden- 
tal fault in different parts of his' body, or it may be 
owing to the unikilfulnefs and ignorance of the rider, 
or the eflfe€t of faults and bad leflbns altogether. Prin- 
ciples that are true and juft will afM and refbrm na- 
ture i but a }>ad fchool gives birth to "vices and defences 
that are often not to be conquered. It behoves us thett 
to foHow with exaiftnefs thofe leflbns which arc capable 
of bringing an horfe to form a perfeftftop ; that is to fay, 
to fu«h a point as to be able to m^ke his ftopihort, 
fitm, atid in one time, and in \^hich he colledi and 
throws hie fttength' equally upott- his hitrtichfcs and 
block's j widening and 'aneboringi it I niay fo fdy, his twt> 
4 hind- 
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hind«-feet cxaftly even on the ground ; in fuch a manner, 
that one does not ftand before the other, but both be 
in a line. 

It would be a proof of great ignorance, to un- 
dertake to reduce a horfe to the juftnefs of the ftop, 
before he had been worked and pufiied out in the 
trot and gallop to both handis, or before he was fo 
ready as to never refufe to. launch out immei^iately 
upon a full gallop j for if he ihould happen to be ref- 
tive, fhould difobey the fpurs, or refufe to turn to ei- 
ther hand; the means that muft be then ufed m £lX 
his head, would contHbutc towards, confirming him 
in one or other of thefe vices. 

If your horfe has not readily obeyed in making hisF 
ftop, make him go backwards } it is a proper punifh- 
ment for the fault. If in ftopping^^he toflSs up his nofe> 
CM* forces the hand ; in this cafe, keep your bridle- 
hand low and firm, and- yomr reins quite equal ; give 
him no liberty, prefs upon his neck with your right- 
hand, till he has brought down his nofe, and then 
immediately give him all bis bridle ; this is the fureft 
method to bring him into the hand. 

To compel a horfe to ftop upon his haunches, no- 
thing is fo efiicacious as a little fioping ground j it is 
of fervice to exercife fuch horfes as are naturally toa 
X loofe in their paces, who are heavy, arid apt to aban- 
don themfelves upon the hand j by this means they 
will become light before. You muit, ncverthelefs, ei- 
smine, if hi& feet,' his rdns, his (houlders, and tegs> 
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are fufficiently able to bear it ; for, otherwife, your 
horfe would foon be fpoiled. The whole, therefore^ 
depends, in this cafe, as in all others, upon the fagacity 
and experience of the horfeman. 

When a horfeman puts his horfe to the flop in fuch 
a place as I have mentioned, he fhould put the ftrefs 
of his aids rather in his thighs and knees, than in the 
liirrups. One of the mod trying leflbns to which an horfe 
can be put, is to ftop him, and make him go backward 
up hill ; therefore, upon thefe occafions, you muft eafe 
the fore-parts of the horfe as' much as you can, and 
throw your whole weight upon the hinder. We have 
already faid, that there are fome horfes which, from 
"weaknefs in their make, can never be brought to form 
a juft and beautiful ftop. There are others, likewife, 
who are apt to ftop too fuddenly and fliort upon their 
iKoulders, though otherwife naturally too much raifed 
before, and too light. Thefe employ all their powers, 
in order to ftop all at once, in hopes either of putting 
an end to the pain they feel from the rudenefs of the 
ftop, or elfe, perhaps, that fome defeft of fight makes 
them apprehend they are near fomething that they 
fear; for almoft all horfes blind of one eye only, or of 
both, ftop with the greateft readinefs. Take care never 
to make thefe fort of horfes go backward j on the con- 
trary, ftop them flowly, and by degrees, in order to 
embolden them, -remembering never to force, or keep 
them in too great a degree of fubjedlibn. 

I have 
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I have thus fhewn that a flop that is made with eafe, 
fteadinefs, and according to the rules, will contribute 
a great deal towards putting a horfe upon his haunchesit 
and towards his acquiring that firm, equal, and light ap- 
puy which we always defire to gain; becaufe a juft flop 
makes a horfe bend and fink his hinder- parts. I have 
made it, likewife, appear that a fudden and ill-execut- 
ed ftop raifes the fore-parts too much ; ftiffcns the 
hocks, and rather takes a horfe off his haunches than 
fets him upon them. Let us now proceed to the'lef- 
fon of teaching a horfe to go backwards. 



CHAP. VI. 

Of teaching a Horfe to go backwards. 

TH E aiflion of a horfe when he goes backward 
is, to have always one of his hinder-legs un- 
der his belly, to pufli his croupe backward, to bend 
his haunches, and to reft and balance himfelf one 
time on one leg^ and then on the other. Thl^ lefTon 
is very eflicacious to lighten a horfe, to fettle him in 
the hand, to make him ready to advance and go for^ 
^vard ; and to prepare him to put himfelf together, and 
fit down upon his haunches. 

It fhould not, however, be praftifed till the horfe 
has been well laid out and worked in the trot, and his 
limbs are become fupple j becaufe, till he is arrived 
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at this point, you fhould not begin to unite or put him 
together ; care muft be taken that this adion of going 
backward be juft; and that in performing it the horfe 
keep his head fteady, fixed, and in a right place, that 
his body be truffed or gathered up as it were under 
him, that his feet be even, that he be not upon his 
fhoulders, but, on the contrary, on his haunches j for, 
if he fiiould be falfe as to any of thefe particulars, this 
leflbn, very far from putting him together, would have 
the contrary effedt, and difunite him. 

In order that a horfe may be able to execute what is 
required of him, he muft firft comprehend what it is 
that is afked of him j and for this purpofe the horfe- 
man fhould m^ke his leffons fhort, and demand but 
little at a time ; begin then to make him go backward, 
when he is arrived far enough to underftand what you 
expe(5t him to do ; but, at firft, be contented with a 
little, as it is fuflicient if he underftand what you 
want^ 

There are horfes who can go backward not only 
with great eafe, but do it even with the exaftnefs of 
horfes that are perfeftly dreft. If you examine thefe 
horfes, you will find that all the parts of their body 
are exaAly proportioned, they have ftrength, and na- 
ture herfelf has taught them to unite themfelves ; but 
there are others who cannot go backward without 
great difficulty ; thefe are weak in the back, or other- 
wife imperfed in their make ; do not demand too much 
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of thefe, work them with caution, for rigour, with 
fuch horfes, is never fuccefsful. 

There is another fort of horfes who never can be 
reconciled to fubjedlion. Whenever you try to make 
them go backward, they fix their fore-feet faft upon 
the ground, and arm themfelves j in this cafe, you muft 
endeavour to win them as it were infenfibly, and by 
4egrees. For this purpofe, raife your hand a little, 
remove it from your body at the fame timej ihake 
your reins, and you will find that by degrees you will 
accuftom your horfe to obey j but remember, at the 
fame time, that you would have a lefs ihare of reafon 
than the animal you undertake, to drefs, were you to 
expeft to reduce him to obedience all at once: your 
horfe anfwering to the reins which you ihake, will 
move perhaps only one of his fore-feet, leaving the 
other adyaoced j this pofture, without doubt, is defec- 
tive, becaufe he is difunited j but as perfeftion can- 
not be gained at once, patience and gentle ufage are 
tjhe only certain methods of bringing your horfe to 
perform what you, want. There are others who, when 
they go backward, do it with fury and impatience. 
TliQfe you ftiould corredt brilkly, and fupport lightlyi 
with your legs, while they go backward. There is 
another fort, who work their lower jaw about as i£ 
they wanted to catch hold of the bit, who beat upon 
the hand, and endeavour to force it; to fuch horfcA 
you muft keep your hand extremely low, and your 
reins exa<Stly even; diftribute equally the power of each, 
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by rounding your wrift, and keeping your nails exact- 
ly oppofite your body. 

After having made your horfe go backwards, let 
him advance two or three fteps, if he obeys the hand 
readily. This will take off any diftike or fear he may 
entertain from the conftraint of going backward ; if he 
forces the hand in going backward, thefe three fteps 
forward will contribute to bring him into it again ? 
and, laftly, they prevent any vice that this leflbn might 
otherwife produce. After having advanced three fteps^ 
let him Hop, and turn him j you will by this means^ 
fupport him, and take bim off from any ill defigns^ 
which the treatnsient you are obKged to obferve to- 
wards him, in order to make him Hop and go back- 
ward with precifion and order, might otherwife give 
rife to. After having turned him, make him go back- 
ward; you will prevent his having too great a defire 
of going too foon from the place where he flopped^ as 
well as from that ta which he turned. 

The momc^nt the flop is made, give him his bridle : 
by flopping you have augmented the degree of appuy 
in the horfe's mouth ; were you, therefore, not to flack 
your hand, you muft encreafe it flill more, in order to 
make him go backward, aad from hence a hard hand 
and bad mouthy 

This reafoning is plai», and this principle is true ^ 
HOtwithflandiiig which, there are few horfemen who 
attend to it, either becaufe they never think and reflefti. 
or elfe that (he force of bad babita overcomes them. 
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This leflbn, if well weighed, and given properly, is 
a neceflary and certain method of teaching horfes to 
make a good flop, of rendering them light and obedient 
when they pull, or arebeyond the degree of being what 
is called ya// in the band. — But if given improperly, 
or if too often repeated, it then grows to be an habit, 
and an habit is not corre<n:ion : never praflife it long 
with horfes who are hot, and who have hard mouths f 
(heir impatience and heat, joined ta habit andcullom, . 
would previent them from knowing the caufe, and 
feeling the ^edts. It is the fame with thofe who 
have fhort fore-hands j for as they are generally thick' 
ihouldered and heavy, the difficulties they ftd. to collect 
themfelves upon their haunches, naturally difpofes 
them to prefs the branches of the bit againfl their chefl$ 
by which nieand this le^n becomes q^uite inefie^iiaU. 



C K A K VH. 

Of the uniting or putting a Horfe togetier^ 

' I ^ H E end which the horfeman propofes to attaiit 
■*• by his art, ia to give to the horfes which he urk- 
dertakes the Union^ without which no horfe can be faid. 
to be perfectly dreft* Every one allows that the whole 
of the art depends upon this; yet few people reafon, oc 
a«5t, from principles and theory, but trufl entirely ta 
pradice : it follows from hence, that they mufl work. 
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upon foundations fal£? and uncertain i and fo thick is 
the dari^nefs in which they wander, that it is difficult 
to find any one whQ is ahle to define this term of un- 
iting or putting a horfe together, which is yet fo con- 
fiantly repeated in the niouth of every hody. I will 
undertake, however, to give a clear and diftindt idea of 
it } <^nd for that purpofe (haU treat it with order and 
^e^tl^d. . 

Xtic uniting then, ov putting together^ is the afStion by 
'yrhich an horfe draws together and aflcmbles the parts 
of his body, and his ftrength, in diftribuiing it equally 
upon his four legs, and in reuniting or drawing them 
together, as, we do ourfelves when we are going to 
jump, or perform any other a<5tion which demands 
ftrength and agility. This pofture alone is fufficient 
to fettle and place t^ie head of the animal, to lighten 
and render his fhoulders and legs adtive, which, from 
the ftru(Sture of his body, fupport and govern the greater 
part of his weight j being then, by thefe means, made 
Heady, and his head well-placed, you will perceive in 
every motion that he makes a furprifing correfpondence 
of the parts with the whole. I fay, that from the na- 
, tural ftrufture of a horfe's body, his legs, and flioulders, 
fupport the greateft part of his weight ; in reality, his 
croupe, or haunches, carry nothing, if I may fo fay, but 
his tail, while his fore-legs, being perpendicular, are 
loaded with the head, neck, and fhoulders ; fo that let 
the animal be never fo well made, never fo well propor- 
tioned, his fore-part, either when he is in motion, or 
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in a ftatc of reft, is always employed, And confcquently 
in want of the afSftance of art to eafe it ; and in this 
GOnfifts the union of putting together^ which, by putting 
the horfe upon his hauncltes, counterbalances and re- 
lieves his fore-part. 

The Union not only helps and relieves the part of 
the horfe tha:t is the weakeft^ but it is fo neceflary to 
every horfe, that no horfe that is difunited can ga freely j^ 
he can neither leap lior gallop with agility and lights 
nefe, nor run without being in manifeft danger of fali- 
ling, and pitching himfelf headlong j becaufe hits mo- 
tions have no harmony, no agreement one with an- 
other. It is allowed, that nature has given to every 
Rorfe a certain equilibre, by which he fupports .and 
regulates himfelf in ail his motions : we know that his 
body is fupported by his four fegs, and that his four 
legs have a motion which is necelTarily followed by his 
body ;. but yet this natural equilibre is not fiifiicient. 
All men can walk: they are fupported on two legs ; 
notwithftanding this, we make a great difference be^ 
tween that perfon to whom proper exercifes have taught 
the free ufe of their limbs, and thofe whofe carriage 
is unimproved by art, and confequently heavy and 
aukw^rd. It is juft the fame with refpeft to an horfe ; 
we m^uft have recourfe to art to unfold the natural 
powers that are' fliut up in him, if we mean to 
make a proper ufe of thofe limbs which nature has- 
given him^} the uft of which can be difcbvered, and 
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made familiar to him, no other way than by working 
him upon true and juft principles. 

The Tret is very efficacious to bring a horfe to this 
union fo important, and fo neceflary. I fpeak of the 
trot in which he is fupported and kept together, and 
yet fuppled at the fame time ; this compels the horfe to 
put himfelf together: in efTeft, this trot in which an 
horfe is well fupported, partakes of a quick and violent 
motion; it forces a horfe to colle(5t and unite his ftrength; 
becaufe it is impoflible that a horfe that is kept to- 
gether flibuld at the fame time abandon and fling him- 
felf forward, I explain royfelf thus : In order to fup- 
port your horfe in his trot, the horfeman fhould hold 
his hand ne^r his body, keeping his horfe together ar 
little, and having his legs near his fides. The effedl of 
the hand is to confine and raife the fore-parts of the 
horfe } the effedl of the legs is to pu(h and drive for- 
ward the hinder- parts : now if the fore-parts are kept 
back or confined, and the hinder-parts are driven for- 
ward, the horfe, in a quick motion, fuch as the trot, 
muft of neceflity fit down upon his haunches, and un- 
ite and put himfelf together. For the fame reafon, 
the making your horfe to 'launch out vigorovjly in his 
trot, and quickening his cadence from time to time, put- 
ting him to make Pefades; flopping him, and making 
him go backward, will all contribute towards his ac- 
quiring the union. I would define his going off readi- 
ly, or all at once, not to be that violent and precipitate 
2 man-' 
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manner of running, but only when the horfe is a little 
animated, and goes fomewhat fafter than the ordinary 
time of his pace. If your horfe trots, prefs him a little; 
in the inftant that he redoubles and quickens his ac- 
tion, moderate and Ihorten, if I may fo fay, the hurry 
of his pace ; the more then that he preffes to go for- 
ward, the more will his being checked and confined 
tepd to unite his limbs, and the uni.on will owe its 
birth to oppofite caufes ; that is to fay, on one hand, to 
the ardour of the horfe who preffes to go forward, and 
to the diligence and attention of the horfeman on the 
other, who, by holding him in, flackens the pace, and 
raifes the force-parts of the creature, and at the fame 
lime di/lributes his ftrength equally to all his limbs. 
The action of a horfe, when going backward, is dired;- 
ly oppofite to his abandoning himfelf upon his Ihoul- 
ders ; by this you compel him to put himfelf upon 
his haunches : this leffon is by fo much therefore the 
more effectual, as that the caufe of a horfe's being difr- 
united is often owing to the pain he feels in bending 
his haunches. 

The pefades have not lefs effeA, efpecially upon horfes 
that are clumfy and heavy flioulderedj becaufe they 
teach them to ufc them and to raife them up ; and 
when they raife them up, it follows of necefllty, that 
all their weight mull be thrown upon their haunches, 
A light and gentle hand then, and the aids of the legs 
judicioufly managed, are capable to give a horfe the 
union j but it is not fo clear at what time wc ought tp 
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t>egin to purt a horf« upon his haunches. It is not 
ceceflary, befove we do this, that the horfe ihould have 
his fhoulders entirely fuppled : it is evident, that a 
horfe can never fupport himfelf upon his haunches* 
unlefe his fore- part be lightened j let us fee then by 
-what means we may hope to acquire this fupplenefs, the 
only fourceof light and free a<5tion. 

Nothing can fupple more the (houMer than the 
working a horfe upon large circles : walk him firft. 
round the circle, in order to make him know his 
ground r< afterwards, try to draw his head w, or towards 
the center, by means of your inner-rein, and inner- 
leg. Fop inftance, I work my horfe upon a circle, and 
I go to the right. I draw his head to- tfie right, by 
pulling the right-rein r I bring m his outward £houl« 
der by the means of tlie left-rein ; and I fupport him at 
the fame time with my inner legi Thus the horfe has^ 
if I may fb- fayr, hi* head in the center, although, the 
croupe is at liberty. The right-leg crofles over the- 
left-leg J and the right-i!houlder is fuppled whilfc the 
left-leg fupports the whole weight of the horfe in the 
ax^ion. In. working him to the left hand, and follow-- 
ing the fame method, the left-fhoulder fupples, and the- 
right is preffed and confined; 

This leflbn, which tends not only to fupple the ihout- 
ders, but likewife to give ati appuy, being weU com- 
prehended by the horfe, I lead him along the fide of 
the wall. Having placed his head, I make ufe of the- 
inner rein, which draws in his head; and I bring in his 
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outward fhoulder by means of the other rein. In this 
pofture I fupport him with my inner leg, and he goes 
along the wall ; his croupe being out, and at liberty, and 
his inner leg palling over and crofling his outward leg 
- at every ftep he makes. By this I fupple his neck, I 
fupple his fhoulders, I work his haunches, and I teach 
the horfe to know the heels. I fay that the haunches 
are worked, though his croupe is at hberty } becaufe it 
is Irom the fore-parts only that a horfe can he vtp&ti 
his haunches. 

In effecft, after having f^cfed his head, draw it h, 
and you will lengthen his croupe ; if you raife him 
higher before than behind, his legs come under his 
belly, and consequently he bends his haunches. It 
is the fame as when he comes down hill, his crdupe 
being* higher than his fbre^parts, is puOied under him, 
and the horfe is upon his haunches ; fince it is evidem 
that the hinder fupport all the fore-parts ; therefore, in 
going along the fide of the wall, by the means of the 
inner-rein, I put together and unite my hcH-fe. 

Behold then, in fhort, the moft certain method of en- 
abling yourfelf to give to a horfe this Union, this free- 
dom and eafc, by which learning how to balance his 
weight equally, and with art, and diftributing his 
ftrength with exa^nefe to all his limbs, he becomes 
able to undertake and execute, with juilnefs and grace, 
whatever the horfeman demands of him, conformable 
to his ftrengch and difpofition. 

la CHAP. 
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C H A R VIII. 

0/ the Pillars. 

IT is the fame with refpedl to the pillars, as with all 
other leiToas which you mufl teach a horfe, in order 
to make him perfe(5b in his air. Excellent in itfelf, it 
becomes pernicious and deftrudlive under the direction 
of the ignorant, and is not only capable to difhearten 
any horfe, but to ftrain him, and to fpoil and ruin him 
entirely. 

The pillar partly owes its origin to the famous Pig- 
natelli ; MejQfrs. De la Broue and Pluvinel, who were his 
fcholars, brought it firft into France : the firft indeed 
made little ufe of it, and feemed to be very well apprized 
of its inconveniences and dangers. As for the other, 
one may fay, that he knew not a better or fliorter method 
of drefling and adjufting a horfe. In eifed:, according to 
his notions, working a horfe round a fingle pillar could 
never fail of fetting him upon his haunches, making 
him advance, fuppling and teaching him to turn round- 
ly and exa6tly : and by the putting him between two 
pillars, provided he had vigour, he was taught to obey 
the heels readily, to unite himfclf, and acquire, in a (horter 
time, a good appuy in making curvets. 

If he wanted to feiile his horfe's head in a (hort time, 
the pillars were very efl&cacious : he. tied the horfe be- 
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tween them, to the cords of the fnaffle, wjiich he had in 
his mouth, inftead of the bridle. There he worked his 
horfe without a faddle, and maintained that if the horfe 
tofled or fhook his head, bore too much, or too little, up- 
on his bridle, he puflied himfelf in fuch a manner thit 
(as he imagined) the horfe was compelled to put himfelf 
upon his haunches, and to take a good appuy ; efpecially 
as the fear of the chambriere or whip, always ready be- 
hind him, kept him in awe. The horfe was then 
taken out of the two pillars, in order to be put to the 
fingle pillar, with a cord tied to the banquet of the 
bit, as a falfe rein : here he was worked by being made 
to rife before, and driven round the pillar with a de- 
fign and in hopes of making him ftep out and em- 
brace, or cover well the ground he went round, to give 
him refolution in his work, and to* cure him of dul- 
nefs and floth, if he had it in his temper. We do not 
know whether Mr. Pluvinel derived any real advan- 
tages from this method or not j but be that as it will, it 
prevails no longer among us. It mufl be owned that 
the two pillars of his inventing are ftill preferved, and 
that no manege is without them ; but, at leaft, we have 
fupprefled the fingle pillar, which ferves only to fa^ 
tigue and harrafs a horfe : learn never .to put a horfe 
between the two pillars till he is well fuppled, and we 
have given him the firft principles of the union bcr 
tween the legs, which are the natural pillars that every 
horleman ftiould employ. We muft take care too to 
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work the horfe with great prudence at firft, and as 
gently as poffible; for a horfe being, in this lefKm, very 
much confined and forced, and not being able to 
efcape, nor to go forward nor backward, he oftentimes 
grows quite furious, and abandons himrelf to every 
xnotion that rage and refentnkent can fuggeft. Begin 
then this Icfibn in the plaineft manner, contenting 
yourfelf with making him go only irom fide to fide 
by means of the fwitch, or from fear of the cham- 
briere. The horfe, at the end of fome days, thus be- 
come obedient, and accuftomed to the fubjedtion of the 
pillars, try to make him infenfibly go into the cords, 
which, he will do readily, endeavour to get from him 
a ftep or two eia<5t, and in time of the paffage or piafer. 
If he offers, or prefenrs himfel'f to it, be it never fb 
little, make him leave off, encourage him, and fend 
him to the ftable ; augment thus your leflbns by de- 
grees, and examine and endeavour to discover to what 
his difpofition turns, that you may cultivate and im- 
prove it. 

The worft effeft of the pillars, is the hazard you 
run of entirely ruining the hocks of your horfe, if you 
do not diftinguiih very exaftly between thofe parts and 
the haunches. Many people think that when the 
horfe goes into the cords, he is of confequence upon 
his haunches; but they do not remark that often the 
horfe only bends his hocks, and that his hock pains 
him by fo much the more, as his binder-feet are not 
in their due equilibre. 
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The fore-legs of a horfc are made like thofe of a 
man, the knees are before or without ; the hinder legs 
are fhaped like our arms, he bends his hocks as we 
do our elbows ; therefore, if he rifes before very high, 
he mud flretch and flifFen his hocks, and confequent- 
ly can never be feated upon his haunches. To be 
therefore upon his haunches, the horfe muft bend and 
bring them under him, becaufe the more his hinder- 
legs are brought under him, the more his hinder-feet 
are in the neceflary point of gravity, to fupport all the 
weight which is in the air in a juft equilibre. 

Thefe remarks are fuflEicient to evince the inconvc- 
niencies that may arife from the pillars. Never quit 
fight of tliefe principles : you will find that by adher- 
ing to them, the horfe that is dreft according to their 
tenour, will be a proof of the real advantages that you 
may draw from a lefibn which never does harm, but 
when occafioned by the imprudence or ignorance of 
thofe who giv« it, 

G H A Pi V. 
Of Jids and CorreSms^ 

AT!^ aid may be termed whatever aflifts or direcJls a 
horfe, and whatever enables him to execute what 
we put him to do. 

CorreSlions are whatever methods we ufe to awe, or pu- 
ni{h. him. whenever he difbbeys j aids, therefore, are to 
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prevent, and corrections to punish, whatever faults he 
may commit. 

The aids are various, and to be given in diflferent 
manners, upon diflferent occafions. They are only meant 
to accompany the eafe and fmoothnefs of the air of the 
horfe, and to form and maintain the jullnefs of it; for 
this reafon they ought to be delicate, fine, fmooth, and 
fteady, and proportioned to the fenfibility or feeling of 
the horfe ; for if they are harlh and rude, very far from 
aiding, they would throw him into diforder, or elfe oc- 
cafion his manege to be falfe, his time to be broke, and 
conilrained and difagreeable. 

Correftions are of two forts : you may punifli your 
horfe with the fpurs, the fwitch, or chambriere : you 
may punifh him by keeping liim in a greater degree 
of fubje(5tion ; but, in all thefe cafes, a real horfeman 
will endeavour rather to work upon the underftanding 
of the creature, than upon the diflferent parts of his 
body. A horfe has imagination, memory, and judg- 
ment ; work upon thefe three faculties, and you will 
be moft likely to fucceed. In reality, the corredtions 
which reduce a horfe to the greateft obedience, and 
which difliearten him the leaft, are fuch as are not fevcre; 
but fuch as oppofe and thwart the horfe^ confift in op* 
pofing him in what he wants to do, by reftraining and 
putting him to do diredtly the contrary. If your horfe do 
not advance, or go oflf readily; or if he is fluggifh, 
make him go fideways, fometimes to one hand, fome- 
tiroes to the other, and drive him forward, and fo 

alter- 
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alter alrernatively. If he goes forward too faft, being 
^extremely quick of feeling, moderat-e your aids, and 
make him go badLward Coi»e ft'eps ; if he prefles for- 
ward with hurry and violence, make him go backward 
a great deal. If he is diforderly and turbulent, walk 
him ilraight forward, with his head tn^ and croupe out : 
Ijiefe fons of corredlron have great influeiKre upon moft 
norfes. 

It is true, ihat there are fome of fo rebellious 
and bad a difpofition, which, availing themfelves of their 
memory to fsriifify their leflbns, require iharp correftion, 
and upon whom gentle punifliment would have no 
leffed: ; but, in ufing feverity to fuch horfes, great pru- 
dence and management are neceflary. The charac- 
teriftic of a horfeman is, to work with defign, and to 
execute with method and orden Hefhouldhave more 
forbearance, more experience, and more fagacky, than 
moft people are poflefled of. The Spurs^ when ufcd by 
a knowing and able horfeman, are of great fervice ; but 
when tried improperly, notbing fo foon makes a horfe 
abjeift and jadifli : given properly, they awe and cor- 
reft the animal} given unduly, they make him reftive 
and vicious, and are even capable of difcouraging a 
dreft horfe, and giving him a.difguft to the manege. 
Do not be too hafty, therefore, to correB your borfe with 
them. 

Be patient: if yojir horfe deferves punifhment, punifli 
him fmartly, but feldom ; for, befides your habituating 
him to blows till he ceafes to mind them, you will 

Vol. II. K aftonifli 
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aftoniih and confound him, and be more likely to make 
him rebel, than to bring him to the point you aim at. 
To give your horfe both fpurs properly, you muft 
change the pollure of your legs, and, bending your 
knee, flrike him with them at once, as quick and firm- 
ly a^s you can, A ftroke of the fpur wrongly given is 
no punifhment; it rather hardens the horfe agaii^ 
them, teaches him to fhake and frilk about his tail, 
and often to return the blow with a kick. Take care 
never to open your thighs and legs, in order to give 
both fpurs ; for befides that the blow would not be at 
all ftronger for being giv^n in this manner, you would 
by this means lofe the time in which you ought to give 
it, and the horfe would rather be alarmed at the mo- 
tion you make in order to give the blow, than puni(h- 
cd by it when he felt it; and thence your adtion be- 
coming irregular, could never produce a good cflfeft. 

The chambriere is ufed as a corredtion : it ought, 
however, to be ufed with difcretion j we will fuppofe it 
to be in able hands, and forbear to fay more about it. As 
for the fwitch, it is fo feldom . made ufe of to punifh a 
horfe, that I fliall not fpeak of it till I come to treat of 
the Ji^. 

By what has been faid of corre<5tions, it is apparent 
that the horfeman works not only upon the underiland- 
ing, but even upon his fenfe of feeling. 

A horfe has three fenfes, upon which we may work ; 
hearing, feeling, and feeing. The touch is that fenfe 
by which we are enabled to make him very quick and 

deli- 
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delicate; and when he is once brought to uiiderfland 
the aids which operate upon this fenfe, he will be able 
to anfwer to all that you can put him to. 

Though. the fenfes of hearing and fight are good in 
themfelves, they are yet apt to give a horfe a habit 
of working by rote, and of himfelf, "which is bad and 
dangerous. 

The aids which arc employed upon the touch, or 
feeling, are thofe of the legs, of the hand, and of the 
fwitch. Thofe which influence the fight proceed from 
the fwitch ; thofe which affe<5t the fight and hearing 
both, are derived from the fwitch and the horfeman's 
tongue. 

The fwitch ought to be neither long nor fhort } from 
three to four feet, or thereabouts, is a fufficient length. 
You can give your aids more gracefully with a fhort 
than a long one. In a manege, it is generally held on 
the contrary hand to which the horfe is going, or elfe it 
is held up high at every change of hands ; by holding 
the fwitch, the horfeman learns to carry his hand with 
eafe and grace, and to manage his horfe without be- 
ing encumbered by it. To aid with the fwitch, you 
xnuft hold it in your hand in fuch a manner, that the 
point of it be turned towards the horfe's croupe ; this is 
the moft convenient and eafy manner: that of aiding 
with it, not over the ihotilder, but over the bending of 
your arm, by removing your left-arm from your body, and 
keeping it a little bent, fo as to make the end of the 

K 2 fwitch 
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iWitch fall upon the midcQe of the hcMfe's b»ck, i& veiy 
difficult to execute. 

Shaking the fwitch backward and forward, to ani« 
s&aie the horfe with the found,' is a graceful aid } but 
fill a horfe is accuftomed to it, it is apt to drive hin> 
forward too much. 

In cafe your horfe is too light and ninnble with his> 
croupe, you muft aid before only with the fwitch : if 
he bends or finks his croupe, or tofles it about with- 
out kicking out, you muft aid juft at the fetting oik- 
of the tail. 

If you would have him make croupades, give him 
the fwitch a little above the hocks. 

To aid with your tongue, you muft turn it upward 
againft the palate of the mouth i ftmt your teeth, and 
then remove it from your palate. The noife it makes 
i& admirable to encourage a horfe to quicken, and put 
him together } but you muft not ufe it continually, for 
inftead of animating your horfe, it would ferve only to 
lull him. 

There arc people who, when they work their horfea, 
whittle and make ufe of their voices to them : thefe aids 
are ridiculous ; Ve ihould leave thefe habits to grooms 
and coachmen, and know that cries and threats are ufe- 
lefs and unbecoming. The fenfe of hearing can ferve, 
at the moft, only to confound and furprife a horfe j 
and you will never give him exac^nefs and fenfibili- 
ty byfurprifing hitx^ 

6 -• The 
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The fame insy be faid of the fight ; Mihatever flrike& 
diis fenfe operates like wife upon the memory, and this 
method feldom produces a good e£fe<St ; for you ought 
to know how important it is to vary the order of your 
leilbns, and the plaoea where you give them, finoe it is 
certain tliat a horfe who always works in the fame- 
place, works by rote, and attends no longer to the aids o£ 
the hand and heels. 

It is the fame with hot and angry horfe s, whofe me- 
mory is fo GOL&t and who are fo ready to be dif*>- 
ordered and put out of humour, that if the leait 
thing comes in their way during their leilbns, they 
no longer think of what they were about: the way 
of dealing with thefe horfes is to work them with, 
lunettes on their eyes ; but it muft be remembered,, 
that this method would be dangerous with horfes 
which, are very impatient, fo. hot and averfe to alii 
iubje(5iion, and fo fenflble to the aids, as to grow 
defperate to fuch a degree as to break through alL 
iseftraint, and run away headlong^ It is, therefore^ 
unfafe with thefe horfes^ becaufe they could not be^- 
more blinded even with the lunettes, than they- 
are when poHeiTed with this madnefs, and which fo/ 
blinds them that they no longer fear the moil ap- 
parent dangers. 

paving iaid thus much of the aids which ope- 
rate upon the touch, hearing, and fight, we muft. 
now confine ourfelves to difcourle upon thofe whicht 
regard the touch only -, for, as has been already faid,. 

thefft: 
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thefe only are the aids by which a horfe can be 
dreft, fince it is only by the hand and heel that 
he can be adjufled. 

The horfeman's legs, by being kept near the horfe^s 
fides, ferve not only to embeltilCh his feat, but, 
without keeping them in this pofture, he never will 
be able to give his aids jnjllj. To explain this : if the 
motion of my leg is made at a diftance from the horfe, 
it is rather a correcRiion than an aid, and alarms and 
diforders the horfe : on the contrary, if my leg is near 
the part that is moft fenfible, the horfe may be aided, 
advertifed of his fault, and even puniihed in much lefs 
time ; and confequently, by this means, kept in a much 
better degree of obedience. 

The legs furnifti us with four forts of aids ; the in- 
fide of the knees, the calfs, pinching delicately with 
the fpurs, and preffing ftrongly upon the ftirrups. The 
effeniial article in dreffing a horfe, is to make him 
know the gradation of thefe feveral aids, which I will 
explain. The aids of the infide of the knees is given 
by clofing and fqueezing your knees in fuch a man- 
ner, that you feel them prefs and grafp your horfe ex- 
tremely. You aid with the calfs of the legs, by bend- 
ing your knees fo as to bring your calfs fo clofe as to 
touch the horfe with them. 

The aid of pinching with the fpurs is performed in 
the fame manner, by bending your knees, and touch- 
ing the hair of the horfe with the fpurs only, without 
piercing the Ikin. 

The 
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The laft aid, which is only proper for very fenfible 
and delicate horfes, confifts in ftretching down your 
legs, and preffing them firm upon the ftirrups. 

The ftrongeft aid is that of pinching with the Spuri 
the next in degree, is applying the calf of the leg; 
preffing with the knees is the third ; and leaning upon 
the flirrup is the laft and leaft : but if thefe aids arc 
given injadicioufly, they will have no eflfed:. They 
muft accompany and keep pace with the hand j for it is 
in the juft correfpondence between the heel and hand 
in which the truth and delicacy of the art confiftr. 
Without this agreement there is no riding, nor nothing 
can be done. It is the fountain of all juftnefs ; it con- 
ftitutes and diredls all the cadence, meafure, and har- 
mony of all the airs : it is the foul of delicacy, brilli*- 
ancy, and truth, in riding ; and as a perfon who plays 
on a mufical inftrument, adapts and fuits his two hands 
equally to the inftrument, fo the man who works a 
horfe ought to make his hands and legs agree exaiftly 
together. I fay his hands and legs fhould accord and 
anfwer one to the other, with the ftrid:eft exaj(5tnefs, be- 
caufe the niceft and moft fubtilc eflfefts of the bridle 
proceed entirely froni this agreement ; and, however fine 
and nice a touch an horfeman may be endued with, if 
the times of aiding with the legs are broken and inv- 
perfeft, he never can have a good hand; becaufe it is 
evident that a good hand is not only the oflfspring of a 
firm and good feat, but owing like wife to the propOK- 
tions and harmony of all the aids together. 

& I uxi«- 
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I underftand by the hannony and agreement of the 
aids, the art of knowing how to feize the moment in 
in which they are to be given, and of giving them equal- 
ly and in proportion, as well as of meafuring and com- 
paring the adion of the hands and legs together, by 
which both thofe pans being made to a<5t together, and 
in one time, will create and call out, as it were, thoie 
cadences and equalities of time of which the finell airs 
are compofed ; ndeafures and cadences which it is not 
poflible to defctibe, but what every man, who calls him- 
felf a horfeman, ought to comprehend, attend to, and 
feel. 

If I want to m^e my horfe go forward, I yield my 
hand to him, and at the faipe time clofe my legs ; the 
hand ceafing to confine, and the legs driving his hinder- 
pans, the horfe obeys. 

"When I have a mind to ftop him, I hold him in, and 
approach my legs to his fides gently, in order to propor- 
tion my aids to what I aflc of him to do ; for I would not 
liave it felt more than juft to make him ftop upon his 
haunches. 

If I want to turn him to the left, I carry my hand to 
the left, and fupport him at the fame time j that is to 
fay, I approach my left-leg, my hand then guides the 
horfe to the left, and my leg, which operates at the fame 
time, helps him to turn j becaufe, by driving his croupe 
to the right, his ihoulder is enabled to turn with more 
eafe. 

If 
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I£ I want to go to the right, I cajrry my hand tp the 
right, and I fupport hiqa with my right-hand j my leg 
determining his croupe to the left, facilitates the ac- 
tion of the il^oulder, which my hand had turned to the 
right. 

When I would make a change to the right, my left- 
rein direds the horfe, and my left- leg at the fame time 
confines tl^e croupe, fo that it cannot efcape ; but it 
^uft f(dlow the ihoulders. If I would change hands 
again to the le^t, my right- rein then guides the horfe« 
and my right-leg goes _^ift the fame as my left-leg did 
in going to the right. 

. I und€Hake 00 work the Shoulders and ccoupe at the 
fame time; for this purpofc I carry my hand.oa/. The 
inner-reia afts, and the outward leg of the horfe 
is prefled, either by this rein,' or by my outward leg; 
fo that t^e outward rein operates upon the lh()ulders, 
and the inner- rein,, with my outward-leg, dire<5]t the 
croupe. 

I put my horfe to curvets : I aid him with my 
outward rein; and if he is not enough upon his 
paunches, my legs, accompanied with. the inner-rein, 
aid me to put him more upon them : if he turns 
his croupe out, I aid and fupport him with my out- 
ward leg ; if he flings it in too much, I confine him 
with my inner-leg. 

I put him to make curvets fideways : my outward 
rein brings his outward fhoulder in ; becaufe the 
outward ihoulder being brought in; his croupe is 

V o L. II. ' . L left 
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left at liberty: but, if I have occafion, I ufe my in- 
ner rein; and if his croupe is not fufficicntly con- 
fined, I fupport it with my outward leg. 

Again I put him to make curvets backwards ; I ufe then 
my outward rein, and keep my hand near my body ; at 
each cadence that the horfe makes,! make him feelaT/W, 
and mark one, and every time he comes to the ground 
I receive or catch him as it were in my hand; but 
thefe Times ought not to be diftant above an inch 
or two, at the moft; I then eafe my legs to him, 
which, neverthelefs, I approach infenfibly every time 
he rifes: thus, by making my hands and legs aft 
together, I learn not only to work a horfe with juft- 
nefs and precifion, but even to drefs him^o all the 
airs, of which I ihall fpeak more diftinftly, and more 
at large. 

As to the reft, be it remembered that it is hot alone 
fufficient to know how to unite your aids, and to pro- 
portion them as well as the correftions to the mo- 
tions, and the faults in the horfe's air, which you 
would remedy : but whenever you are to make ufe of 
them, you muft confider likcwife if they are fuitable, 
and adapted to the nature of the horfe ; for, otherwife, 
they will not only prove inefiedual, but be the occa- 
fion even of many diforders. 



CHAP. 
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C H A ?• X. 

Of the Pajfage. 

TH E Paflage is the Key which opens to us all ^hc 
juftnefs of the an of riding, and is the only 
means of adjufting and regulating horfes in all forts 
of airs ; becaufe, in this a<5lion, you may work them 
llowly, and teach them all the knowledge of the leg 
and hand, as it were infenfibly, and without running 
any rifque of difgufting them, fo as to make them 
rebel. 

There are many forts of the pafTage. In that which 
is derived from the trot, the action of the horfe's legs 
is the fame as in the trot. The paflage is only diftin- 
guifhed from the trot, which is the foundation of it, 
by the extreme union of the horfe, and by his keep*- 
ing his legs longer in the air, and lifting them both 
equally high, and being neither fo quick nor violent 
as in the aftion of the trot. 

In the pafTage which is founded on the walk, the 
aftion of the horfe is the fame as in the trot, and of 
confequence, the fame as in the walk, with this diflfer- 
eace, that the horfe lifts his fore feet a good deal higher 
than his hinder, that he marks a certain time or inter- 
val fufficiently long between the motion of each leg j 
his adion being much more together, and fhortened^ 
more didindt and flow than the ordinary walk, and not 

L2 fo 
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fo extended as in the trot, in fuch a manner, that he is, 
as it were, kept together and fupported under him- 
felf. 

Laftly, There is another fort of paflage to which the 
trot likewife gives birth, and in which the atflion is fo 
quick, fo diligent, and fo fupported, that the horfe 
feems not to advance, but to work upon the fame fpot 
of ground. 

The Spaniards call the horfes who take this fort of 
Paffage, piflidores. This fort of horfes have not their 
a6tion fo high and ftrong as the other, it being too 
quick and fudden ; but almoll all horfes which are cn- 
clined to this fort of paffage, are generally endowed 
with a great ihare of gentlenefs and aftivity. 

No horfe fhould be put to paffage till he has been 
well trotted out, is fupple, and has acquired fome know- 
ledge of the Union. If he has not been well trotted, 
and by that means taught to forward readily his ac- 
tion when put to the paffage, being fhortened and re- 
tained, you would run the rifque of his becoming ref- 
the and Ramingue; and was he utterly unacquainted 
with the Union, the Pajage requiring that he fhould be 
very much together, he would not be able to bear it j fo 
that finding himfelf prefTed and forced on one hand, 
and being incapable of obeying on the other, he would 
refifl and defend himfelf. 

There are fome people who, obferving a horfe to 
have flrength and agility, and naturally difpofcd to 
unite himfelf, endeavour to get from him the times of 

the 
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the paflage. They facceed in their attempt, and im- 
mediately conclude that they can paflage their horfe 
whenever they will, and fo prefs him to it before he 
has been fuflEiciently fuppled and taught to go for- 
ward readily, and without retaining himfelf. Hence 
arife all the diforders into which horfes plunge them- 
felves J which, if they had been properly managed 
at firft, would have been innocent of all vice. 

Farther, you ought to fludy well the nature of 
every horfe j you will difcover pf what temper he is, 
from the firft moment you fee him in his paflage, and 
to what he is moft inclined by nature. If he has any 
feeds of the Ramingue in him, his adion will hcjhort 
and together} but it will be retained and loitering-, the 
horfe craving the aids, and only advancing in propor- 
tion as the rider gives them, and drives him forward. 
If he is light and aftive, quick of feeling, and willing! 
his aftion will be free and diligent, and you will per- 
ceive that he takes a pleafure to work of himfelf, with- 
out expe(5ting any Jids. 

If he is of an hot and fiery nature, his acflion will be 
ready and fudden ; but it will fhew that he is angry 
and impatient of the fubjedtion. If he wants an in- 
clination and will, he will be unquiet; he will crofs his 
legs, and his adlion will be perplexed. If he is fiery, 
and heavy at the fame time, his adlion will be all upon 
the hand. 

If, befides this, he has but a little ftrength, he will 
abandon himfelf entirely upon the appuy. Laflly, if 

he 
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he is cold and fluggifli in his nature, his motion will 
be unacftive and dead ; and even when he is enlivened 
by good leflbns, you will always be able to difcover his 
temper, by feeing the Aids which the rider is obliged 
to give him from time to time, to hinder him from 
flackening or dropping the Cadence of his paflage. 

Having acquired a thorough knowledge of your 
horfe's chara6ler, you fhould regulate all your leflbns 
and proceedings conformable to it. If it hurts a horfe 
who partakes of the Raminguej to be kept too mucb lo^ 
gether^ unite him by little and little, and infenfibly as it 
were, and quite contrary from putting him to a (hort 
and united paflage all at once, extend and pufli him 
on forward ; pafling one while from the PaJJage of the 
walk to that of the trot, and fo alternatively. 

If your horfe is hot and impatient, he will crofs 
his ftcps, and not go equal ; keep fuch a horfe in 
a lefs degree of fubjedtion, eafe his rein, pacify him^ 
and retain or hold him no more than is fufficient to 
make him more quiet. If with this he is heavy, 
put him to a walk fomewhat fhorter and flower 
than the Pajage^ and endeavour to put him upon 
his haunches infenfibly, and by degrees. By this 
means you will be enabled by art to bring him to an 
ji^ion by fo much the more eflential, as by this alone 
an horfe is taught to know the hands and heels, as 
I have already obferved, without ever being difor- 
dered or perplexed. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 

Of working with the Head and Crcnipe to the Watt. 

THE leflbns of the head and croupe to the wall 
are excellent to confirm a horfe in obedience. 
In effedl, when in this a(5lion, he is as it were balanced 
between the rider's legs ; and by working the croupe 
along the wall, you are enabled not only to fupple his 
fhoulders, but likewife to teach him the aids of the 
legs. 

For this purpofe, after having well opened the cor- 
ner, turn your hand immediately, and carry it in^ in 
order to diredt your horfe by your outward rein, tak* 
ing always care to fupport the croupe with your out- 
ward leg, direftly over-againft, and about two feet 
diftant from the wall : bend your horfe to the way he 
goes, and draw back the fhoulder that is in with your 
inner-rein ; becaufe the outward leg being carried with 
more eafe over the inner-leg, by means of the out- 
ward rein, the horfe will crofs and bring one leg over 
the other ; the fhoulders will go before the croupe ;. 
you will narrow him behind, and confequently put 
him upon his haunches. 

You ought to be careful at the fame time, and fee 

that your horfe never falfifies, or quits the line, either 

in advancing, or going backward. — If he prcfles for- 

z ward,. 
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ward, fupport him with your hand ; if he hangs back, 
fupport him with your legs, always giving him the leg 
that ferves to drive him on, ftronger than the other 
which ferves only to fupport him ; that is, afting 
ftronger with the leg that it without^ than with' that 
which is within. 

The leflbn of the head to the wall is very effi- 
cacious to corrccfl a horfe that forces the hand, or which 
leans heavily upon it, becaufe it compels him to put 
himfelf together, and be light in the hand, with lefs 
aids of the bridle j but no horfe that is re/live, or ra- 
mingue^ (hould be put to it, for all narrow and con- 
fined leflbns ferve only, to confirm them in their natu- 
ral vice. 

Place your horfe direftly oppofite the wall, at about 
t:wo feet diftance from it ; make him go fideways, as I» 
have already dire<5led, in the article of Croupe to the IVall ; 
but left one foot fliould tread upon the other, and he 
fhould knock them together and hurt himfelf, in the 
beginning, in both lefiTons, you muft not be too ftrift 
with him, but let his croupe be rather on the contrary 
fide to his fhoulders ; fince by this means he will look to 
the way he is going more eafily, and be better able to 
raife the fhoulder and leg, which is to crofs over the 
other. By degrees you v/ill gain his haunches, and he 
will grow fupple before and behind, and at the fame 
time become light in the hand. Never forget that your 
horfe ought always to be bent to the way he goes ; in 
order to do this readily, guide him firm with the outward 
I rein. 
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. rein, for very often the fliflfncfs of the neck or head is 
Qwing to nothing but the confined a(5tion of the out- 
ward flioulder, it being certain that the eafe of working 
cither of thofe parts depends entirely upon the pther. 

Your horfe going thus fide ways, carry your hand a 
little out from time to time ; the inner-rein will by this 
means be fhortcned, and make the horfe look in. The 
more it enlarges him^ beforcy by keeping his fore^leg 
that is in at a diftance from the fore-leg that is e^zrf; 
which, confequcntly, bringing the hinder leg near to 
the outward, confines his hinder-parts, and makes him 
bend his haunches, efpecially the outward, upon which 
he rcSts his weighty and keeps him in an equal balance* 

Never put your horfe to this lefibn till he has beeh 
worked a long while upon large circles with his head 
M, or to the center, and his croupe outy otherwife yom 
would run a rifque of throwing your hoi-fe into great 
diforder. — The moft part of defences proceed from the 
^boulders or haunches ; that is to fay, from the fore or 
hinder-parts j and thence the horfe iearns to refift the 
hand or the heel. It is the want of fupplenefs then 
that hinders the horfe from executing what ydu put 
him to do ; and how can it be expected that he fliould 
anfwer and obey, when he is extremely ftiff in the 
ihoalders, haunches, and ribs, efpecially if you, with- 
out reflecting that fupplenefs is the foundation of all, 
prefs and teaze him, and put him to lefilbns beyond his 
power and capacity. - 

• Vo L. IL M C H A P. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Of dances cf the Handy large and narrvjo^ and of Foltes and 

DemivoUes. 



A Change is that adion whereby the horfemaA 
guides and caufes his horfe to go from the right* 
hand to the left, and from the left to the right, in or- 
der to work him equally to both hands ; therefore, 
changing of the hands when you are to the right, is 
making your horfe go to the left-hand ; and when on 
the left, making him go to the right. 

The changes are made either on one line or path, 
or on two, and are either large or narrow. Changing 
the hands upon one line, is that wherein the horfe de- 
fcribes but one line with his feet. 

Changing upon two lines, is when the haunches fol> 
low, and accompany the fhoulders ; and to make this 
change, the horfe's feet muft confequently defcribc 
two lines, one made by his fore-feet, the other with 
his hinder- feet 

Changing large is when the line, if the hcHrfe makes 
but one, or both lines, when he defcribes two, crofs the 
saanege from comet to corner. 

Changing narrow^ is when thefe lines pafs over but 
a part of it. 

KFolf 
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A Fohe is generally defined to be whatever forms a 
circle. Voltes of two lines or paths defcribc two, one 
with the horfe's fore feet, the other with his hinder- 
feet. 

If the circle then forms a Fohe^ by confequence half 
a circle forms what is called the hTiMFoJte. Thefe half 
Voltes^ and quarters of Foltes^ are made upon two lines as 
well as the Fohe. A Demivohe of two treads is nothing 
elfe then than two half circles ; one drawn by the horfe's 
fore-feet, the other by the hinder : it is the fame with 
quarters of voltes. 

An horfe can be worked and put to all forts of airs 
upon the Fohes^ half roltes^ and quarters of Voltes. But as 
the rules neceflary to be obferved and followed, in 
making Foltes of two treads^ and in changing of hands 
in the paflage, are only general, I fhall content myfelf 
with explaining them in this chapter, referving to my- 
felf a power of pointing out the exceptions when I 
Ihall come to treat of the different airs, and the diffe- 
rent maneges that are praftife^ upon the voltes. 

Three things equally eflential, and equally difficult 
to attain, mull concur to form the juftnefs of a change ; 
they are the manner of beginning it, of continuing, 
and clofing it. We wijil fuppofe you in the manege ; 
you walk your horfc forward, you bend him properly, 
and you are come to the place where you intend to change 
large. For this purpofe, make a halffiop^ and take care 
never to abandon the rein which is to bend your horfe's 
neck; the other rein, that is the outward rein, is that 

M 2 which 
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which you muft ufe to guide and diredt him ; but you 
xnuft proportion the ftrcfs you make upon one with the 
other. As it is the outward-rein which determines your 
horfe the way he is to go, make that operate: its effe^ 
will be to bring the outward fhoulder /»; if then it brings 
the outward fhoulder m, it guides and determines the 
liorfe to the fide to which you arc going, confines and 
fixes the croupe at the fame time. This is not all, at 
the fame inftant that your hand operates, fupport your 
horfe with your outward-leg. Tour hand having de- 
termined the fhoulder, and fixed the croupe, your leg 
muft help to fecure it ; for without the aid of the leg, 
the croupe would be unconfined, would be loft, and 
the horfe would work only upon one line. You fee 
then how requifite it is for the horfeman to be exaft, 
a<aiye, an4 to give his aids with the greateft delicacy, 
m order to begin his change with juftncfs j bccaufe 
It is neceflary that the time of giving the hand and 
leg fliould be fo clofe one to the other, as not to be 
perceived or diftinguiffied. 

I have already faid, that your hand fhould never aban- 
don the rein with which you bend your horfe: this is the 
reafon. — Every horfe, when he makes a change, ought 
to look forwards the way he is going : this attitude, 
this turn of the neck, enables him to perform his, 
work better, and makes him appear graceful in it ; 
therefore, if he is turned or bent, before he begins to 
change, why fhould you abandon the rein that ferves 
to. beml him ? Since, in this cafe, you would be under 

a double 

z. 
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a double difficulty, in. wanting, on one hand the p(nnt 
of the appuy, which ought to be found in the rein 
which feryes to bend him, and the point of appuy 
which ought to refult from the working of the other 
rein, which is jo determine him^ 

The outward rein operates to bring in the outwar4 
flioulder: your outward leg accompanies the a(5tion 
of your hand j then is your change begun. 

The outward flioulder and leg never could have 
been brought in, without pailing over or croffing th$ 
inner- leg and flioulder: this is xhc aAion which the 
outward leg fhould conftantly perform through the 
whole change. In order to arrive at a juft execution 
of this, you fliould be able to feel which of the fe^t 
are off the ground, and which are upon it. If the 
inner-leg is in the air, and the horfe is ready to put it 
to tlie ground, raife your band, carry it in infen(ibly^ 
and your horfe will be oUiged to advance his outward 
kg and fliou^lder, and muil, by this means, crofs thern^ 
over the inner-leg and flioulder whether he will ojr 
not. 

It is not fufficient for the horfe ta crofs his legs only 
one over the other, he muft go forward likewife at the- 
fame time ; becaufe in making the Change large, his feet 
fliould defcribe two diagonal lines. It is of importance,, 
therefore, that the ikme attention be had to the inner as^ 
to tlie outward leg ; for it is by the means of the legs 
only that he can advance. It is true that you fliould 
cndeft.vour ta make hijn go forwajrd, by putting back 
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yoiir body, and yielding your hand ; but if he will not 
obey thefe aids, you muft make ufe of ihe calves of 
your legs, aiding more ftrongly with your left-leg 
when you are going to the right hand, and more 
ftrongly with your right- leg, when y©u are going to 
the left. 

Befides, it is neceflary to have an equal attention 
to both legs, becaufe the horfe could never work with 
juftnefs, if he were not balanced equally between the ri- 
der's legs } and it is from this exaA obedience only, that 
he is enabled to make the changes with precifion } becaufe 
without a knowledge of the hand and heel, it is im- 
poflible* he (hould obey the motions of his riden 

In order to clofe the change juftly, the horfes four 
legs fliould arrive at the fame time upon a flraight 
line ; fo that a change juftly executed, and in the fame 
Csdmce or 7iW, is fuch as is net only begun, but finiih- 
•ed likewife, and clofed in fuch a proportion, that the 
croupe always accompanies and keeps pace with the 
ihoulders throughout. 

In order to finifh it in this manner, you muft ob- 
ferve the following rules. 

The greater number of hcrfcs, inftead of finifhing 
their changes with exadlnefs, are apt to lean on one 
fide, to make their croupe go before their ihoulders, 
and to throw themfelves with impatience, in order to get 
upon one path again } the method of corredling them for 
thefe irregularities, is to make a demivolte of two lines 
in the fanw place where they were to have clofed their 

Change } 
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'Ounge-y for example, if in changing to the right, they 
are too eager to come upon the ftraight line, without 
having properly finifhed the change, demand of them 
a demvohe to the left, which you will make them round 
equally with their Oioulders and haunches. 

An eflential point, which neverthelefs, is little regard- 
ed, is the making your horfe refume his line, or go off 
again to the other hand, when he has made his change. 
To make him do this, you mull carry your hand otk 
the fide to which you have clofed your change, and 
carry it infenfibly as it were ; after which you will 
be able, with great eafe, to bend your horfe to the in- 
fide. I muft farther explain the neceflity of this adlion. 

It is evident that an horfe in the pafTage neither can^ 
nor ought, if he could, move the two feet on the fame 
fide together. In beginning and finifhing the Cbangey 
the outward leg and fhoulder pre fs and pafs over the 
inner-leg and fhoulder ; he is, confequently, fupported 
in this aftion by the outward haunch, for the inner- 
foot behind was off the ground : now if at the clofing 
of the change, and in the inftant that he is again upon 
one line ; as for example, if in clofing hij change to ibe 
fight, the horfe is fupported in his aftion by the left- 
haunch, how ia it poffible that he can be bent to the 
left ? To attempt this, would be to make him move 
two legs on the fame fide, which would be undertak- 
ing a thing impoflible to he done. Being, therefore^ 
arrived upon one line, carry your hand to the waU ^ 
this will make your horfe change his leg j he will be 

-fup- 
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fupportcd in his aftion by the right-haunch,, and wiU 
be able to bend hitfifelf with great facility. ^ 

hi order to make the voUe true and perfect, he ought 
to be juft with refpe<?l to his head and neck, and to have 
the adtion of his flioulders and haunches quite equal. 
When I fay that a horfe (hould have his (houlders and 
haunches equal, I would not be underftood to mean that 
his fore-feet (hould not cover more ground than his 
hinder ; on the contrary, I know it is a rule, never to be 
departed from, that his flioulders fliould precede half of 
the haunches ; but I infift that the haunches fliould 
go along with, and follow exa(5tly, the mption of 
the flioulders, for it is from their agreement, and 
from the harmony between the hind-legs and the 
fore, upon which the truth of the volte depends. 
The four legs of a horfe may be compared to the 
four firings of an inftrument. If thefe four cords 
do not correfpond, it is impoffible there fliould be 
any mufic : it is the fame with a horfe, if the mo- 
tions of his haunches and fore-legs are faulty, or 
do not a(^ together, and aflift each other j and if he 
has not acquired a habit and eafe to perform what h^e 
ought to do, the moft expert and dexterous horfcman 
will never be able to acquit himfelf as he ought, udr 
execute any air juftly, and with pleafure, be it either 
on the voltes, or ftraight forward. 

Whenever you put your horfe to the paflage upon 
the voltes, he ought to make the fame number of fteps 
or times with his binder as with his fcfvQ-ftQti if the 

fpace 
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fpace of ground upon which he works is narrow and 
confined, his fteps ihould be ihorter. 

I will fuppofe that he defcribes a large circle with his 
fore-feet, the action of his outward fhoulder ought coh- 
Tequently to be free, and the ihoulder much advanced, 
in order to make the outward leg pafs over, and crofs 
at every ftep.of the inner-leg, that he may more eafily 
embrace his volte, without quitting the line of the circle, 
and without difordering his hinder-legs, which ought 
likewife to be fubjeA to the fame laws as the fore-legs, 
and crofs the outward-leg over the inner, but not quite 
fo much as the fore* legs } becaufe they have lefs ground 
to go over,, and Ihould only keep the proportion. 

In working upon voltes of two lines, the horfe (hould 
make as many fleps with his hinder as with his fore- 
feet ; becaufe every horfe whofe haunches go before the 
fhoulders, and who cut and Ihorten the exa«ft line of 
the volte, arc apt to keep their hinder-feet in one place, 
and make at the fame time one or two fteps with their 
fore-feet ; and by this means falfify and avoid filling up 
the circle in the proportion tltey begun it : the fame 
fault is to be found with horfes which bang back at the 
end of a change, and throwing out their croupe, arrive 
at the wall with their fhoulders, and confequently fail 
to clofe their change juflly. 

Farther, in working upon this lefTon, it is indifpenfibly 
neceflary that at every fkep the horfe takes, he fhould 
make his outward-leg crofs and come over the inner } 
becaufe this will prevent a horfe that is too quick of 

Vol. II. N feel- 
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feeling, or one that is Ramii^ue, from becoming entier, or. 
to bend himfelf , or lean in his volte, vices that are oc- 
caiioned from having the haunches, or hinder-legs too 
much conftrained; 

There are horfes likewife which have their croupe fo 
light and uncertam, that from the moment they have 
begun the volte, they lean and widen their hinder-legs, 
and throw them out of the volte. To remedy this, aid 
with the outward-leg, carrying your bridle-hand to the 
iame fide, and not in -, becaufe it is by the means of the 
maward-leg and «n»^r-rein, that you will be enabled to 
adjuft and bring m the croupe upon the line which it 
ought to keepv 

If it happens that the horfedoes not keep up to the line 
of his volte, or throws his croupe out, prefs him forward, 
letting him go ftrait two or three fieps, keeping him firm in 
the hand,and in allow and juft time ; and ufe the aids which 
I have juft now dire<5ted. — ^This leflbn is equally ufefuli 
in cafe your horfe is naturally inclined to carry his 
haunches too much in, and where he is Ramngtu^ or in 
danger of becoming fo ; but then the aids muft be givea 
on the fide to which he leans and prelTes, in order to 
widen his hinder-parts, and to puih the croupe out. 

Above all, you fhould remember, that whatever tends 
to b^id or turn the head on one fide, will -always drive 
the croupe on the other. When the horde's croupe does 
not follow his (boulder equally, this fault may proceed 
cither from a difobedience to the hand, or from hia.not 
anfwering the heela as he ought. If you would reme- 
^ . dy 
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dy this, keep him low before j that is to fay, keep your 
bridle-hand very low; and while you make him ad- 
vance upon two Treads^ aid him firmly with the calves 
of the legs, for as the outward-leg will confine and 
keep his croupe /», the inner»leg operating with the 
outward, will make- him go forward. 

If you find that your horfe difobeys the heel, and 
throws his croupe ota in fpite'of that aid; in this cafe 
make ufe of your inner-rein, carrying your hand out 
with your nails turned upwards. This will infallibly 
operate upon the croupe, and reftrain it. Ufe the fame 
remedy, if in the paflage your horfe carries his head 
mt of the volte, and you will bring it in ; but you muft 
remember, in both cafes, to replace your hand imme- 
diately after having carried it out, in order to make the 
outward-rein work, which will facilitate and enable the 
outward-legs to crofs over the inner. If the horfe 
breaks the line, and flings his croupe upon your right- 
heel, work him to that fide with your left : if he would 
go fideways to the left, make him go to the right : if 
he flings his croupe outf put it quietly m ; in fhort, if 
all at once he brings it in, put it quietly nUt and, in a 
word, teach him by the practice of good leflbns to ac- 
quire a facility and habit of executing whatever you 
demand of him. 

The confequence of all the different rules and priiu 
ciples which I have laid down, and which may be ap- 
plied equally to the changes large and narrow^ to the 
changes upon the Fcltes, and hdf FoUes \ the confequence 

Na of 
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of thefe inftru(5tions, I fay, will be, if praAifed judici- 
oufly» a moft implicit and exadt obedience on the part 
of the horfe, which >from that moment will refign , his 
own will and inclination, and make it fubfervient to 
that of his rider, which he muft teach him to know, 
by making him acquainted with the hand and heel. 



CHAP. XIII. 

Of tie Jids of the Body, 

TH £ perfection of all the aids coniifts, as I have 
already proved, in their mutual harmony and 
correfpondence -, for without this agreement, they muft 
be always ineffe<5tual, becaufe the horfe can never work 
with exadtnefs and delicacy, and keep the proportion 
and meafure, which is infeparable to all airs, when 
juftly and beautifully executed. 

This maxim being laid down, we ihall undertake to 
demonftrate that the ^ds of the Beefy contribute, and are 
even capable of thcmfelves, from the principles of geor 
metry, to bring us to the union of the aids of the band 
and leg; and if fo, we ihall be obliged to own the con- 
clufion, that they are to be preferred to aJU the reft. 
. The juftnefs of the aids of the body depend upon the 
S6at of the horfeman. 

Till he is arrived at the point o^ being abJe to fit 
down clofe and ftrm in 'his .£uidle, &> as ti»b« i[i(u»Qvi&^ 

able 
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able in it, it would be in .vain to exped he fhould be 
able to manege an horfe; becaufe, beiides that, he would 
be incapable of feeling his motions, he would not be 
pofTefled of that equilibre and firmnefs of feat which is 
the charafteriftic of a horfeman. I would define the 
equilibre to be when the horfeman fits upon his twift 
directly down and clofe upon the faddle, and fo firm 
that nothing can loofen or difturb his feat ; and by 
firmnefs, I exprefs that grafp or hold with which he 
keeps himfelf on the. horfe, without employing any 
ftrength, but trufting entirely to his balance to humour 
and accompany all the motions of the horfe. 

Nothing but exercife and pra&ice can give this equi- 
libre, and confequendy this HM upon the horfe. In 
the beginning, the fear which almoft ev6ry fcholar 
feels, and the conftraint which all his limbs are un- 
der, make him apt to prefs the faddle very clofe with 
his thighs and knees; as he imagines )he (hall by this 
method acquire a firmer feat ; but the very efforts that 
be makes to refift the motions of the horfe, ftifien his 
body, and lift him out of the faddle *, io that any rude 
motion, or unexpc^^ed fhock, would be likely to un- 
horfe him, for from the moment that he ceafes to fit 
down, and quite clofe to the faddle, every fudden jerk 
aad motion of the horfe attacking him uhdei his twifi^^ 
mulftihove!him out of .the faddle. 
• We will fuppofe then a perfon, the poflcion of whofe 
body is juft and regular, and who^ by being able to fit 
4owa-perpeBdicalajr, «nd full ia bis faddle, can feel and: 

unite- 
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unite himfelf to his horfe fo as to accompany all hia 
motions ; let us fee then how this perfon, from the mo- 
tions of his own body, will be able to accord and unite 
the aids or times of the hand and legs. 

In order to make your horfe take, or go into the cor- 
ner of the manege, you muft begin by opening it. To 
open a corner, is to turn the fhoulder before you come 
to it, in order to make it cover the ground, and then the 
croupe, which is turned in, will not follow the line of 
the fhoulders till they are turned and brought upon a 
ftraight line, in order to come out of the corner. In 
order to turn the fhoulder to open the corner, you 
mull carry your hand to the right or left, according to 
the band to which you are to go ; and to throw in the 
croupe, you muft fupport it with the leg on that fide to 
which you carry your hand. 

To make the fhoulders turn, and come out of the 
corner, you mu0: carry your hand on the fide oppofite 
to that to which you turned it, in order to go into the 
corner ; and that the croupe may pafs over the fame 
ground as the fhoulders, you muft fupport with the leg 
on the contrary fide to that with which you aided, in 
order to bring the haunches in : the horfe never can 
perform any of thefe adlions without an entire agree- 
ment of all thefe aids, and one fingle motion of the 
body will be fufficient to unite them all with the 
utmoft exadlnefs. In effedb, inftead of carrying your 
hand out, and feconding that aid with the leg, turn 
jrour body, but imperceptibly, towards the comer, jufk 
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as if you intended to go into ic yourfelf ; your body 
then turning to the right or left, your hand, which 
is one of its appurtenances, muft neceffarily turn 
likewife, and the leg of the iide on which you turn 
will infallibly prefs againft the horfe and aid him. 
If you would come out of the corner, turn your body 
again, your hand will follow it, and your other leg 
approaching the horfe, will put his croupe into the cor- 
ner, in fuch a manner, that it will follow the ihoulders, 
and be upon the fame line. It is by thefe means that 
you will be enabled to time the aids of the hand and legs 
with greater exadlnefs than you could do, were you not 
to move your body ; for how dextrous and. ready foever ■ 
you may be, yet when you. only ufe your hand and 
legs, without letting, their aids proceed from, and be 
glided by, your body, they can never operate fo effec- 
tually, and their action is infinitely lefs fmooth, and not 
fo meafured and proportioned, as when it proceeds on- 
ly from the motion of the body. 

The fame. motion. of. the body is likewife-necelTary 
in turning entirely to the right or lefc^ or to make 
your horfe go fideways on one line,, or in making the 
changes. 

If, when you make a change, you perceive the croi^ - 
to be too much /n, by turning your body in, you willl 
drive.it 0u/i and. the band following the body» jdeter- - 
mines the fhoulder by means of the outward- rein, which i 
is ihonened: if the croupe is too much outi turn your, 
body <nu,, and this pofture, carrying, the . hand outi', 

fitortens:.-i 
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(hortens the irtnef-tein, and confines the croupe from 
afling in concert with the outwird-leg, which Works 
and approaches the fide of the horfe* This aid is by 
fo much better, becaufe, if executed with delicacy, it is 
imperceptible, and never alarms the horfe: Ifay, if exe- 
cuted as it ought to be, for we are not talking here of 
turning the Ihoulder, and fo falfifying the pofture, in or- 
der to make the hand and leg work together, it is 
neceflary that the motion fhould proceed from the 
horfeman's hip, which, in turning, carries with it the 
reft of the body infenfibly j without this, very far from 
being afEfted by the balance of your body in the 
faddle, you would lofe it entirely, and, together with 
it, the gracefulnefs of your feat ; and, your balance 
being gone, how can you expe<5t to find any juftnefs in 
the motions of your horfe, fince all the juftnefs and 
beauty of his motions muft depend upon the exadtnefs 
of your own? 

The fecret aids of the body are fiich then as fervc 
to prevent, and which accompany all the motions of 
the horfe. If you would make him go backward, 
throw back your own body, your hand will go with 
it, and you will make the horfe obey by a fingle turn 
of the wrift. Would you have him go forward ? For 
this purpofe put your body back, but in a lefs degree; 
do not prefs the horfe's fore-parts with your weight, 
becaufe by leaning a little back, you will be able to 
approach your legs to his fides with' greater eafe.' If 
your hjorfe rifes iip, bend your' body forwards if he 
"i kicks, 
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kicks, leaps, or yerks out behind, throw your body 
back : if he gallops when he (hould not, oppofe all his 
motions, and, for this purpofe, pufli your waift forward 
towards the pummel of the faddle, making a bend or 
hollow at the fame time in your loins ; in fhort, do 
you work your horfe upon great circles, with the head 
in and croupe out ? Let your body then be a part of the 
circle, becaufe this pofture bringing your hand i», you 
bring in the horfe's outward ihoulder, over which the 
inner-fhoulder crolles circularly j and your inner-leg 
being likewife, by this method, near your horfe's fide, 
you leave his croupe at liberty. I call it becoming a 
part of the circle yourfelf, when you incline your body 
a little, the balance of your body towards the center, 
and this, proceeds entirely from the outward-hip, and 
the turning it in. 

The aids of the body then are thefe which conduce 
to make the horfe work with greater pleafure, and con* 
fequently perform his bufinefs with more grace: if then 
they are fuch, as to be capable alone of conftituting the 
juftnefs of the airs ; if they unite and make the hand 
and legs work in concert } if they are fo fine and fub- 
tile as to be imperceptible, and occafion no vifible mo- 
tion in the rider, but the horfe feems to work of him- 
felf ; if they comprize, at the fame time, the moft 
ellablifhed and certain principles of the art; if the body 
of the horfeman, which is capable of employing them, 
is of confequence firm without conilraint or ftifFncfs, 
and fupple without being weak or loofc ; if thefe are 

Vol. IL O the 
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the irutts Vhich we derive from tbecn» we muft fairly 
own that this is the Ihortefi, the raoft certain and plaineft 
method we can follow, in order to form a horfeman. 



CHAP. XIV. 
[Of the Gallop. 

TH £ trot is the foundation of Che gallop ; the proof 
of its being fo is very clear and natural. — The 
ftdioh of the trot is crofs-wife ; that of the gallop is 
from an equal motion of the fore and hinder-leg: now 
if you trot out your horfe brifkly, and beyond his pitchy 
he will be compelled, when his fore-foot is off the 
ground, to put his hinder-foot down fo quick, that it 
will follow the fore-foot of the fame i&de ; and it is this 
which forms a true gallop : the trot then is» beyond dif^ 
pute, the foundation of the gallop. 

As the perfeAion of the trot confifts in the fupplenefs 
of the joints and limbs, that of the gallop depends up- 
on the lightnefs and adivity of the fhoulders, and a 
good appuy ;. and the vigour and refoluticMi of the career 
snuft proceed from the natural ipirit and courage of the 
horfe. 

It (hould be a rule never to make a h<H*fe gallop, till 
he prefents and offers to do it of himfelf. 

Trotting him out boldly and freely, and keeping him 
in the Jiand £6 as to . raife and fupport his fore-parts,. 

will 
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will aflift him greatly.; for when the limbs are become 
fupple and ready, and he is fo far advanced as to be 
able to unite and put himfelf together without difficul-. 
ty, he will then go off readily in his gallop ; yirhereas, 
if on the contrary, he fliould pull, or be heavy, the gal- 
lop would only make him abandon himfelf upon the 
hand, and fling him entirely upon his fhoulders. 

To put an horfe in the beginning of his leflbns from 
the walk to the gallop, and to work him in it upon 
circles, is demanding of him .too great a degree of obe- 
dience. In the firft place, it is very fure that the horfe 
can unite himfelf with greater cafe in going ftraight for- 
ward than in turning ; and, in the next place, the walk 
being a flow and diftin«5b pacej and the gallop being 
quick and violent, it is much better to begin with the 
trot, which is a quick at^ion, than with the walk, which 
is flow and calm, however raifed and fupported its ac- 
tion may be. 

Two things arc requifite to form the gallop, viz. it 
ought to be jit^f and it ought to be even or et^ual. I call 
that gallop ya/? in which the horfe leads with the right- 
leg before, and I call that the right-leg which is 
foremoft, and which the horfe puts but beyond the 
other ; for inflance, a horfe gallops and fuppcn-ts him- 
felf in his gallop upon the outward fore-foot, the right 
fore-foot clears the way, and the horfe confequently 
gallops with the right-foot, and the gallop is juft, be- 
caufe he puts fwward and leads wkh his right-foot. 

O 2 This 
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This motion of the right-foot is indifpenfibly ne- 
ceffary ; for if the horfc were to put his left fore-foot 
firft, his gallop would hefalfn fo that it is to be un- 
derftood, that whenever you put an horfe to the gallops 
he Ihould always go off with his right fore- foot, and 
keep it foremolli or he pin never be iaid to gallop juft 
and true* 

I underftand by an even or equal gallop, that in which 
the hind-parts follow and accompany the fore-parts } as* 
for example, if a horfe gallops os leads with his right-*- 
leg, the hind right-leg then ought to follow ? for if the 
left leg behind were ta follow the lught fore-leg, the 
horfe would then be difunited: the juftoefs> then of the 
jgallop depends upon the a^Sbion of the fere,, as the 
union or evennefs of it does on the hinder- feet. 

This general rule, whichi fixes the juflnefs of the 
gallop ;. that is to fay, this principle which obliges thr 
horfe to lead with the right fore-foot when he gal- 
lops, flndt as it is^ fometimes parts with its privileges^ 
la deference to the laws of the manege. The defign 
ef this fchool is to make equally fapple and a^ve ali 
the limbs of a horfe. It is not requifite then that tht 
horfe fhould leaxl always with the fame leg ; becaufe it 
IB abfolutely neceflary that he fhould be equally ready 
an4 fupple with both his fhoulders^ in order to work 
properly upon the differenb air^. It feems but reafon^ 
able, that this rule fhouPd be obferved likewife out of 
the manege ^ and. therefore it has of late obtained^ that 

hunting; 
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hunting horfes fhould lead indifferently with both 
legs ; becaufe it has been found, on trial, that by ftridb* 
ly adhering to the rule of never fufiering an horfe to 
gallop but with his right fore-leg, he has been quite 
ruined and worn out on: one fide, when he was quite 
Irefh and found on the other. 

Be that as it wiU, it is not kfs certain that, in the 
manege, an horfe may gallop fjalfe either in going flrait 
forward,, or in going round, or upon a circle; for 
inflance, if he is going flraight, and to the right-hand, 
and fets off with the left fore-foot, he then isfalfe ; jjuft 
as he would be if ia going to the left be fhould lead 
with his r/^6/ fore-foot. 

The motions of an horfe, wheadifunited, are fo dif^ 
ordered and perplexed, that he runs a; rifque of fallingj 
becaufe his adlioa thea is the a<5tion of the trot, and 
quite oppofite to the nature of the gaUop. It is true 
that, for the rider's fake, he had better be falfe. 

If an horfe in full gallop changes his legs from, one 
fide to tlie other aliernately, this a(5lion of the amble, in 
the midfl of his courfe, is fb different from, the a^ion 
of the gallop, that it occafions the horfe to go from the 
crot to the amble, and from^ the amble to the trot. 

When an horfe gallops flraight forward,, however 
ihort and confined his gallop is, his hind-feet always go 
beyond his fore feet, even the foot that leads, as well 
as the otheB. To explaia this^ if the inner fore-foot 
feads, the inner hind foot ought to follow;, fo that the 
tgno inner- £eet,, both that which, leads,, and that whicfau 

follows,. 
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follows, arc prefTed, while the other two are at liber: 
ty. The horfe fets off: the outward fore- foot is on 
llie ground, and at liberty ; this makes one Time ; im- 
mediately the inner fore-foot, which leads, and is pre(fed, 
marks a fecoiid ; here are two T/m^j .• then the out- 
ward hind -foot, which was on the ground, and at li- 
berty, marks the third Time ; and, laftly, the inner hind- 
foot, which leads, and is prefled, com^s to the ground 
and marks 'the fourth ; fo that iJvhen an horfe goes 
ftraight forward, and gallops juft, he performs it in 
four diftinft Times^ one^ two, tbree^ four. 

It rs very difficult to feel exadlly, and perceive all 
thefe times of the gallop ; but yet, by obfervation and 
praAice, it may bedone. The Ttme of an horfe, which 
covers and embraces a good deal of ground, is much 
tnore eafy to work than his which covers but little. The 
^6lion of the firft is quick and fliort \ and that of the 
other long, flow, and diftinifl; but whether the natural 
'Motions and Beats of the horfe are flow or quick, the 
horfeman abfolutely ought to know them, in order to 
humour and work conformable to them ; for fliould 
he endeavour to lengthen and prolong the adlion of the 
firft, in hopes of making him go forward more readi- 
ly, and make him to fhorten and confine the adlion of 
the other, in order to put him more together j the adlion of 
both would, in this cafe, not only be forced and dif- 
agreeable, but the horfes wo%ld refift and defend them- 
felves ; becaufe art is intended only to aflift and cor- 
Ttdit and not to change nature. 

In 
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In \»lorkiiig your horfe upon circles, it is the out- 
ward rein th^t you muft; ufe to guide and make hiqi 
go. forward j for this purppfe, turn your hand in from 
time to time, and aid with your outward leg.-r— If the 
croupe fhould be turned too much out, you mull carr^y 
your hand to the outfide of the horfe's neck, and you 
will confine it, and keep it from quitting its line. 

I would be underftood of circles, pf two JJjies pr 
treads^ where the haunches are to be attended to. — Be- 
fore you put your horfe to this, he ihould be gal- 
loped upon a plain, or circles of me line only. 

In this leflbn, in order to fupple your horfe, make 
ufe of your inner-rein to pull his head towards tlje 
center, and aid with the leg of the fame fide, to puflx his 
croupe out of the Volte y by this means you bend the 
ribs of the horfe. The hind-feet certainly defcribe a 
much large circle than his fore-feet j Indeed .they mal^c 
a fecond line ; hut when a horfe is faid to gallop only 
upon a circle of one line or tread, he always, and of 
• neceffity, makes two; becaufe, were the Jiind-feet to 
make the fame line as the fore-feet, the leflbn would 
be of no ufe, and the horfe would never be made fup- 
ple, for he only becomes fupple in proportion as the 
circle made with his hind-feet is greater than that de- 
fcribed by his fore-feet. 

When your horfe is fo far advanced as to be able to 
gallop lightly and readily upon this fort of circle, be- 
gin then to make frequent flaps with him. To make 

them^ 
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them well in the gallop, with his head in and croupe 
outf the rider muft ufe his outward-leg, to bring in the 
outward-leg of the horfe, otherwife he would never be 
able to flop upon his haunches ; becaufe the outward 
liannch is always out of the \olte. 

To make a flop in a gallop flrait forwards, you 
thould carefully put your horfe togetber^ without altera 
ing or difhirbing the appuy, and throw your body back 
a little, in order to accompany the a<5lion, and to relieve 
the horfe's fhoulders. You fhould feize the time of 
making the flop, keeping your hand and body quite 
ftill, exactly when you feel the horfe put his fore-feet 
to the ground, in order that by raifing them immediate- 
ly by the next motion that he would make, he may be 
upon his haunches. If, on the contrary, you were to 
begin to make the ftop while the fhoulders of the horfe 
were advanced, or in the air, you would run the rifque 
of hardening his mouth, and muft throw him upon his 
fhoulders, and even upon the hand, and occaiion him 
to make fome wrong motions with his head, being thus 
lurprifed at the time when his fhoulders and feet are 
coming to the ground. 

There are fome horfes who retain themfelves, and 
do not put out their flrength fuiSiciently ; thefe fhould 
be galloped brifUy, and then flowly again, remember- 
ing to gallop them fometimes faft and fometimes flow, 
as you judge neceflary. Let them even go a little way 
at full fpeed: make a half flop, by putting back your 
4 body, 
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body, and bring them again to a flow gallop ; by thcfc 
means they will moll certainly be compelled to obey 
the hand and heel. ^ 

In the flow gallop, as well as in the trot, it is 
neceflary fometimes to clofe your heels to the horfe's 
fides ; this is called pinching : but you mud pinch him 
in fuch a manner as not to make him abandon him- 
felf upon the hand, and take care that he be upon 
his haunches, and not upon his fhoulders ; and therefore 
whenever you pinch him, keep him in the hand. 

To put him well together, and make him bribg his 
liinder-legs under him, clofe your legs upon him, 
putting them very much back : this will oblige him 
to flide his legs under him i at the fame inftant, laife 
your hand a little to fupport him before, and yield it 
again immediately. Support him thus, and give him 
the rein again from time to time, till you find that he 
begins to play and bend his haunches, and that he 
gallops leaning and fitting down as it were upon them ; 
prefs him with the calfs of the legs, and you will make 
him quick and fenfible to the touch. 

If your horfe has too fine a mouth, gallop him upon 
floping ground; this will oblige him to lean a little 
upon the hand, the better to put himfelf upon his 
haunches ; and the fear that he will be under of hurtr 
ing his bars, will prevent his refifting the operation of 
the bit. If the galloping upon a floping ground af- 
fares, and fixes a mouth that is weak and fickle, em- 
ploy the fame ground in making your horfe afcend it, 

Vol. 1L P in 
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in cafe lie is licavydn the hand i and if his appuy be too 
ftrong, it will lighten him. 

There are fome horfemen who mark each motion of 
the horfe in his gallop, by moving their body and head ; 
they ought, however, without ftifFnefs or conftraint, to 
conftnt and yield to all his motions, yet with a fmooth- 
nefs and pliancy, fo as not to be perceived ; for all great 
or rude motions always difturb the horfe. To do this, 
you muft advance or prefent your breaft, and ftretch 
yourfelf firm in your ftirrups; this is the only way to 
fix and unite yourfelf entirely to the animal who car- 
ries yoUi 

The property of the gallop is, as may be gathered 
from all that has been faid of it, to give the horfe a 
good appuy. In reality, in this a^Slion, he lifts at every 
time both 'his (boulders and legs together, in fuch a 
manner, thait in* making this motion his fore-part is 
without a fupport; till hts forefeet come to the ground ; 
fo that the rider by fupporting, or bearing him gent- 
ly in the hand as he comes down, can by confequence 
give an appuy to a* mouth that has none. 

You mlift take care that by retaining your horfe too 
much in his gallop, you do not make him become 
Rximinpie^. ^nd weaken the mouth that is light and un- 
fteady, as the full or extended gallop is capable on the 
other hand to harden an appuy which was ftrong and , 
full in the Hand before. 

The gallop does not only afliire and make fteady a 
weak and delicate mouth, but it alfo fupples an horfe,^ 

and 
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at\d mftk€S him ready and adtire in his limbs* It £x9s 
the memory and attention of horfes Ukewife which, from 
too much heat and inkpetuofity in their tampers, never 
attend to the aids of the. rider, nor the timc^ of their 
fetting off: it teaches thofe who retain themfelves, to 
go forward, and to fet off readily, and with ipirit ; and 
iaftly, takes oflf all the fuperfluous vigour of fuch horfes 
which, from too much gaiety, avail themfelves of 
their ftrength and courage to refift their riders. — Take 
care, however, to proportion this leflon to. the nature, 
to the ftrength, and the inclination of the aniiual } and 
rcmcfmber that a violent and pr€ci:piute gallop i^^fl 
hurt an impatient and hot horfe as much as it; will 
be proper and ufeful to one who retains himfdf|.and 
is jadifh and lazy. 

CHAP. XV. 
0/ Pajades. 

TH E Paflades are the trueft proofs an horfe can 
give of his ^oodnefs. By his going off, you 
judge of his fwiftnefs ; by his ilop, you difcover the 
goodnefs or imperfe<5tion of his mouth; and by the 
readinefs with which he turns, you are enabled to de- 
cide upon his addrefs and grace: in fhort, by making 
him go oflF a fecond time, you difcover his temper and 
vigour ; when ygur horfe is light and aifltive before, is 

P 2 firm 
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firm upon his haunches, and has them fupple and free- 
ly, fo as to be able to accompany the fhoulders, is obe- 
dient and ready to both hands, and to the ftop, he 
is then fit to be. worked upon paflades. 

Paflade. 




Walk hira along the fide of the wall in a.fteady, 
even pace, fupporting and keeping him light in the 
hand, in order to Ihew him the length of the paflade,' 
and the roundnefs of the VGlte^ or demvohe^ which he is 
to make at the end of each line. Stop at the end, and 
when he has fini(hed the laft time of the ftop, raife 
him, and let him make two or three pefades. After 
this, make a demivolte of two lines in the walk, and 
while he is turning, and the moment you have clofed 
it, demand again of him two or three pefades, and 
then let him walk on, in order to make as many to the 
other hand. 

Paflade to the left* 




You muft take care to confirm him well in this 
Icflbn : from the walk, you will put him to the trot up- 
dn a ftraight line j from the trot to a flow gallop, and 

from 
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from that to a fwifter j being thus led on by degrees, 
and ftep by ftep, he will be able to furnifh all forts of 
paflades, and to make the demivolte in any air that yoa 
have taught him. 

You fliould never put your horfe to make a Fohe or 
Demivolte^ at the time that he is difunited, pulls, or is 
heavy in the hand, or is upon his fhoulders ; on the 
contrary, you (hould flop him at once, and make him 
go backward, till you perceive that he is regulated, 
united, upon his haunches, light before^ and has taken 
a good and juft appuy. 

A perfeifl: paflade is made in this manner : your 
horfe fkanding ftrait and -true upon all his feet, you 
go oflf with him at once, you flop him upon his 
haunches, and in the fame Time ox Cadencf in which 
he made his flop, being exadlly obedient to the hand 
and heels, he ought to make the demivolte, balancing 
himfelf upon his haunches, and fo waiting till you 
give him the aid to fet oflf again. — It is requifiie then 
that the leafl motion or hint of the rider fhould be an 
abfolute command to the horfe. If you would have 
him go oflf at full fpeed, yield your hand, and clofe the 
calves of your legs upon him ; if he do not anfwer to 
this aid, give him the fpurs, but you muft give them fo 
as not to remove them from the place where they were, 
and without opening or advancing your legs before you 
flrike. 

The high pafTades are thofe which an horfe makes 
when, being at the end of his line, he makes his demi- 
volte 
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volte in any air he has been taught, either in the Me^ 
%(ur^ or in Curvets^ which is very beautiful. Therefore, 
in high paflkdes, let your horfe go off at full fpeed j 
let your flop be followed by three curvets ; let the de- 
mivolte confift of the fame number, and demand of 
him three more before he fets off again. It is ufual 
to make nine curvets when you work an horfe alone, 
and by hhnfelf. 

The furious or violent paffades are when an horfe 
gallops at his utmoft fpeed Urait forward, and makes 
his half flop, bending and playing his haunches two 
or ihi"ee times before he begins his demivolte, which 
is made upon one line in three "times % for at the third 
Time he (hould finifh the demivolte, and be flraight 
upon the line of the paffade, in order to go off again 
and continue it« 

This fort of paffades was heretofore ufed in private 
combats; and although it may appear that the time that 
is employed in making the half flop is lofl, and only 
hinders you from gaining the' croupe of the enemy -, 
yet the half flop is indifpenfibly neceffary, for unlefs 
the horfe balanced himfelf "upon his haunches, and they 
bent and played under him, he could never make his 
demivolte without being in danger of falling. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

. Of Pefades. 

THE Pefade takes its name from the motion of 
the horfe, which, in this a(5tion, leans and lays 
all the weight of his body upon his haunches. To 
be perfc(Eb, the hinder-feet, which fupport the whole, 
ought to be fixed and immoveable, and the fore-part 
of the horfe more or lefs raifed according as the crea- 
ture will allow; but the fore- legs,. from the knee to 
the feet, mull always be extremely bent, and brought 
under him. 

The property of the pefade is to difpofe and prepare 
an horfe for all forts of maneggs, for it is the founda- 
tion of all the Jirs ; great caution, however, mull be haffc 
not to teach your horfe to rife up, or iland. upon his 
haunches, which is making a pefade, if he is npt quite 
exaft and obedient to the hand aqfi heel j for in this, 
cafe you would throw him into grea^t diforder, would 
fpoil his mouth, and falfify the appuy, woul4 teach 
him to make Points^ as they are called, and evei) ra^ke 
him become refkive, inafmuch, as the generality of 
horfes only rife up to refift their rider, and becauli? t^ey 
will neither go forward nor turn. 

Your horfe then being fo far advanced, as to be fit 

to be tried and exercifed in the pelade^ work him. upon 

6 the 
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the walk, the tror, and gallop: ftop him in the hand, 
keep him firm and moderately together ; aid with the 
tongue, the fwitch, and your legs: the moment you 
perceive he comprehends what it is you would have 
him do^ though never fo little, encourage and carefs 
him. If, in the beginning of this leflbn, you were to 
ufe force or rigour, he would confider the ftridnefs of 
your hand, and the aids of the legs, as a punifliment ; 
and it would difcourage him. It is, therefore, proper 
to work him gently, and by degrees ; therefore, when^ 
ever he makes an attempt to rife, carefs him, make him 
go forwards, try to make him rife a fecond time, either 
more or lefs, and ufe him by degrees to rife higher and 
higher ; you will find that he will foon be able to make 
his pefades perfedt, and to make three or four, or even 
more, with eafe and readinefs. Sluggifh and heavy 
horfes require, in the beginning, ftronger and (harper 
aids. 

There are other horfes which are apt to rife of them- 
felves, without being required to do fo ; drive them for- 
ward, in order to prevent them. Some, in making the 
pefade, do not bend and gather up their fore-legs, but 
ftretch them out, paw, and crofs them one over the 
other in the air, refembling the adlion of a perfon's 
bands who plays upon the fpinnet ;^ to thefe horfes you 
mud apply the fwitch, ftriking them brilkly upon the 
fhoulders or knees. — There are others which,, in the io- 
ftant that you endeavour to make them rife, avail- 
ing themfclves of the power which they have from 

4 being 
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ticing put togHhtr^ in order to perform this aftion, 
throw themfelFcs forward in hopes of freeing thenv 
ielves from all fubjedtion: the only way to correA 
fuch vices, is to make the horfe go backward the 
fame length of ground that he forced and broke 
through. 

There is another kind of horfes which, to avoid be- 
ing put together^ in order to make a pefade, as well as 
to refift the rider, will fling their croupe in and m^ 
fometimes to one fide, fometimes to the other j in this 
cafe, if you perceive that your horfe is apt to fling his 
croupe more to the left than to the right, you muil put 
him to the wall, the wall being on the left-hand, and 
there fupport and confine him with your tight-leg, and 
even ^ncb himy if there be occafion ; taking care to 
carry your hand to the right, but imperceptibly, and 
no more than what will juft ferve to fhorten the left 
rein. 

If he throws himfelf to the right, you muft put him 
fo as to have the wall on the right ; you muft fup-. 
port and prncb him with your left-leg, and fhorten 
your right rein, by carrying your hand to the left. I 
muft, however, repeat it over and over, that in a leflbn 
of this kind, in which an horfe may find out me- 
thods and inventions to refift and defend himfelf, I 
fay, in giving fuch leflbns, the rider ought to be maf- 
ter of the fureft judgment, and moft confummaie pru- 
dence. 

Vo L. II. Q^ More- 
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Moreover, you lliould take care not to fall into the 
millake of thofe who imagine that the higher an horfe 
rifes, the more he is upon his haunches. In the 
pefade, the croupe is pufhed back, and the horfe bends 
his haunches ; but if he rifes too high, he no longer 
fits upon his haunches j for from that moment he be- 
comes ftiflf, and flands ftrait upon his hocks ; and in- 
Head of throwing his croupe back, he draws it to- 
wards him. 

This fort of pefadcs, in which the horfe rifes too 
high, and ftifFens his hock, are called Goat^Pefades^ as 
they refemble the adtion of that animal. 

The aids that are to be given in pefades, arc deriv- 
ed from thofe . ufed to make an horfe go backward. 
Place your hand as if you intended to make your horfe 
go backward, but clofe your legs at the fame time, 
and he will rife : for this reafon, nothing is more ab- 
fard than the method which fome horfemen teach their 
fcholars, who oblige them, in order to make their 
horfes rife, to ufe only the fwitch } they muft certain- 
ly not know that the hand confining the fore-part, and 
the rider's legs driving the hinder-parts forward, the 
horfe is compelled, whether he will or not, to raife his 
Ihoulders from the ground, and to throw all the weight 
of his body upon his haunches* 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Mezair. 

' I ^ H E gallop is the foundation of the Terre-a-Tem^ 
-*• for in thefe two motions, the principle of the ac- 
tion is the fame, fince the terre-a terre is only a Ihort- 
ened gallop, with the croupe 1/2, and the haunches fol- 
lowing in a clofe and quick time. 

The Mezair is higher than the adlion of terre-a terre, 
and lower than that of curvets : we may therefore con- 
clude that the terre-a-terre is the foundation of the 
mezair, as well as of curvets. In the terre-aterre the 
horfe fhould be more together than in the gallop, that 
he may mark his Time or Cadence more diftincflly ; al- 
though in a true terre-a-terre there is no times to be 
marked, for it is rather a gliding of the haunches, 
which comes from the natural fprings in the limbs of 
the horfe. 

I have faid that the terre-a terre is the foundation 
of the mezair ; in effedl, the higher you raife the fore- 
parts of the horfe, the flower and more diftinft his ac- 
tions will be ; and by making him beat and mark the 
Time with his hinder-feet, inilead of gliding them along 
as in the terre-a-terre, you put him to the mezair, or half 
Curvets. 

Qji When 
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When an horfe works tcrre-a-terpe, he always ought, 
the fame as in the gallop, to lead wkh the legs that are 
■within the Folte } hi* two fore-feet being in the air, and 
the moment that they are combing down, his two hind- 
feet following. 

The adtion of the gallop is alwayson^,. too, three and 
four : the terre-a-terre is performed upon ttva lines, zvA in 
fjoo times. The action is like that of Curvets, except that it 
is more under the horfe ; that is, he bends his haunches 
more and moves them quicker and clofer than in the^ 
Curvets. 

To work an horfe terre-a-terre upon large circles,, 
take care to keep your body flrai<, fteady,. and true in 
the faddle, without leaning to one fide or the other. 
Lean upon the outward flirrup, and keep your out- 
ward-leg nearer the fide of the horfe than the other- 
leg, taking care to do it fo- as not to be perceived. If 
you go to the right, keep your bridle-h,and a little on- 
the out-fide of the horfc'a neck, turning your little fin- 
ger up without turning your nails at the fame time ; 
although, if need be,^ you muft turn them, in order to 
make the inner-rein work,, which pafies^ over the little 
finger. Keep your arms and elbows to your hips ; by 
this means, you will afiTure .and confine your hand^ 
which ought to accompany, and, if I may fo fay, run 
along the line of the circle with the horfe. 

In the mezair, ufe the fame aids as in working upon 
Curvets, Give the aids of the legs with delicacy, and 

4 no 
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no ftronger than k juft neceflary to carry your horfe 
forward. Remember, when you clofc your legs^ to 
make Wm go forward, to prefs with the outward in 
fuch a degree as ta keep your horfe confined, and to 
aifift the other in driving him forward ; as it is not 
neceflary to lay fo much flref s on the inner-leg» be- 
eaufe that ferves only to guide the horfe, and make 
him cover and embrace the ground that lays before 
himv 

G H A P. XVIII. 

Of. Curoets,. 

♦ 

OF all the high airs, curvets are the leaft violent, 
and confequsntly the moft eafy to the horfe ; in- 
afmuch as nothing is required of him but what he 
has done before. In reality, to make him flop readily 
and juftly, he has been taught to take a good and true 
Appuy i in order to make him rife, he has been put tih- 
getber, and fupponed firm upon his haunches ; to make 
him advance, to make him go backward, and to make 
him fiop, he has been made acquainted with the aids 
of the heels and hand, ik> that to execute curvets; no- 
thing remains for him, but to learn and comprehend 
the meafure and time of the air; 

Curvets are derived from and drawn out of the Pefades. 
I have already faid that pefades ought to be made flow- 
ly, very high before, and accompanied a little by the 

haunches. 

Gurvets 
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Curvets are lower before i the horfe muft advance, 
his haunches, mud follow clofer, and beat or mark a^ 
quicker T/W : the haunches muft be bent, his hocks be 
firm, and his two hinder-feet advance equally at every 
Time\ and their adlion muft be (hort and quick, juft^ 
and in exaft meafure and proportion. 

This action, when fuited to the flrength and difpo- 
fition of the horfe, is not only beautiful in itfelf, but 
even neceflary to fix and place his head; becaufe this 
Ar is, or ought to be, founded upon the true appuy of 
his mouth. It likewife lightens the fore-part j for as 
it cannot be performed unlefs the horfe colleds his 
flrength upon his haunches, it muft of confequence 
take the weight from the fhoulders/ 

It is well known jhat in working upon every air, 
the flrengih, the vigour, and the difpofirion of the 
horfe, flaould be confidered -, the importance of this at- 
tention to thefe qualities in the horfe is fufficiently ac- 
knowledged, and it is granted and allowed that art 
ferves, and can ferve to no other end than to improve 
and make nature perfeft. Now it will be eafy to difco- 
ver to what Air an horfe (hould be deftined, and to what 
he is moft difpofed and capable of executing, by feeing 
his actions, and obferving the greater or lefler degree 
of pains which will be requifitc to make him fupple. 
When you defign an horfe for the curvets, take care to 
chufe one which, befides having the neceflary difpofi- 
tion to that manege, will have likewife patience enough 
in his temper to perform them well. A natural difpo- 

fition 
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fition alone will not fuflEice : there are horfes which will 
prefent themfelves to them j but being by nature im- 
patient of all reftraint, from the moment that they feel 
any pain or difficulty in furnifliing what you alk of 
them, they will difobeyj and deceive you in the very 
inftant that you thought them gained and conquered. 
It requires much fkill to know how to begin with fuch 
horfes, and to confirm them in their bufinefs. Take it 
for a certain. truth, that you will never fucceed, if your 
horfe is not perfedtly obedient to the hand and heel : if 
he is not fupple, and able to work upon one line or 
path, with freedom and eafe ; and if he is not likewife 
very well feated upon his haunches in his terre-a-terre, 
which he ought, to be able to execute perfeftly well. 

Curvets are improper, and never fucceed with horfes 
which havebad feet,and which have any weaknefs or com- 
plaint in their hocks, whatever powers and qualifica- 
tions they may otherwife have- They are likewife apt 
to encourage an horfe that is Ramingue in his vice, and 
are capable of teaching one which is not fo by nature 
to become Rarrtingue^ if he is not adjufted and brought 
to this air with great prudence. Indeed, impatience 
and fretfulnefs often make an horfe dcfperate, when 
put to this manege ; and not being able to endure the 
correftion, nor comprehend the aids, he betakes him- 
felf toall forts of defences ; as well as that being con- 
founded through fear, he is bewildered, becomes 

6 abje<5l: 
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abjeA and jadiili. It is alznofl: impoffible to fay, 
which t>f ihefe hxtpeifedtiont is hardefl to cure. 

Before you pat an horfe to make curvets, he ought 
to work terre-a-terre ; and if he cannot do this, he 
ought to be able to change hands upon one and tuo 
lines, to go off readily, and to make a good ftop. After 
this, he fhould be able to make pefades eafily, and fo 
high before as to be felt aiul fupported id the band ; 
and always make them upon a ftrait line. 

After this, aik of him two or three curvets ; let him 
go then two or three fteps, then make two or three 
x:urYets, and fb alternately. If you find that your horfe 
is well in the hand, and that he advances regularly, is 
patient, and does not break his line, but keep even upon 
it, he will drefs very eafily, and foon : if he prei&s for- 
ward too much, make him curvet in the fame place, 
and make him often go backward. After he has thus 
made two or three, demand then more of him, after- 
wards make him go badcward, and fo fucceffively. 

One fees but few horfes which, in making curvets, 
plant ihemfelves well upon their haunches and hocks^; 
at leaft, that do not bang back, and who beat and 
mark equally and fmartly the meafure of the air, and 
keep their heads true, and croupe fteady j wherefore, 
the firft leflbns fhould be flow and gentle, making your 
horfe rife very high before, and for this reafon, be- 
caufe the longer time the horfe is in the air, the eafier 
it will be to him to adjuft himfelf upon his haunches, 

and 
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and to afTure his head, and bend or gather up his fore^ 
legs ; on the contrary, if he does not rife high before, 
he only beats and throws about the duft, and fliuffles 
his legs, and can never affemble the diflFerent parts of 
his body, and be united as he ought to be, in this 
manege. 

When an horfe, in his firft curvets, makes of him- 
felf his Beats or Times diligent and quick, it is to be 
feared that this is only owing to fire and impatience ; 
in this cafe, there will be reafon to fufpedl that he has 
not ftrength fuflBlcient for this manege, that he will fooa 
do nothing but fliulile and throw about his legs, with- 
out rifing as he ought, or elfe that he will become en-- 
tier; but if he rifes freely, and fuflSciently high, without 
being in a hurry, or fliiFening himfelf, and bends his 
hocks, it will then be very eafy to Ihorten and reduce^ 
and adjuft the meafure of his air, and to make it per- 
feft in proportion to his refolution, ftrength, and adli- 
vity. If, when you are going to raife him, he rifes fud- 
denly of himfelf, confider whether this hafty adtion be 
not a proof likewife of what I have juft now told you. 

The beauty and perfeftion of the fine airs, when neat- 
ly executed, and their time juft and true, do not confift 
fo much in the diligence and quicknefs with which the. 
horfe brings his hinder- feet to the ground, and makes 
his Beats ; for if that were the proof, the horfe would 
not have fufficient time to raife his fore-part, and to 
gather his legs under him; but the true meafure, and 
the harmony of his Time, are when the hinder-feet follow 

Vo L. II. R fmooth- 
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fmoothly, and anfwer immediately to the fore-feet j 
and that thefe rife again in the inftant that the others 
touch the ground. 

To teach your horfe to beat his curvets neatly, and 
in equal time and meafurc, take care to keep him in, 
and in a good and juft appuy ; keep yourfelf ftrait, and 
well ftretched down in the faddle, but without any ftifF- 
nefs, preferring always a certain eafe and freedom, 
which is the charaiJleriftic of an horfeman : let your 
hand be about three fingers breadth above the pom- 
mel of the faddle, and a little forward or advan- 
ced, keeping your nails up, attd be diligent and 
ready to raife your horfe : when you do this, put 
your body a little forward, but fo as not to let it 
be perceived ; above all, put no ftrefs in your legs, 
but let them be eafy and loofe, and they will catch 
the Time of thcmfelves better than you can give it: 
I am now fpeaking of an high-dreft and perfeft 
horfe, which works with the greateft cxaftnefs ; for if 
he was to break his line, to throw himfelf from 
one fide to the other, refufe to advance, or not to 
lift his legs, you would then be obliged to give the 
aids in proportion to his feeling and underftand- 
ing. 

It is not requifite that an horfe fhould be abfo- 
lutely perfeft in curvets ftrait forward, before you 
put him to make them upon Foltes : by being ac- 
cuftomed to make them only ftrait forwards, when 
he is put to do them differently, he would feel a 

4 fre(h 
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frefh conftraint ; in this cafe he might break and per- 
plex his air in the adlion of turning, he would falj&fy 
the Folte^ and perhaps fall into many diforders : it is 
therefore right, as foon as he is grounded a little in 
curvets flrait forwards, to begin to teach him the T^ime^ 
and the proportions of iht Volte. 

Walk him then upon a volte that is fufiiciently large, 
and exadlly round, taking care that he walks neither 
too flow nor too faft, and making him bring in his . 
head to the volte, that he may acquire a habit of look- 
ing always into the volte, without letting his hind-feet 
however go off the line of his fore-feet. 

Having thus ta,vight him in the walk to both hands 
the fpace or circumference of the volte, let him make 
three pefades, then three more, and let him make 
them with patience, and juftly, without flopping. Trot 
him then upon the volte, flop him without letting him 
rife, carefs him, and begin with him again to the 
other hand, and repeat the fame. When he begins to 
underfland this leflbn, let him make two pefades to- 
gether j then let him walk, as before ; and obferve thefe 
rules, and this method, without hurrying or prefling 
him J encreafe by degrees the number of pefades, and 
let him walk lefs as he begins to work with more 
eafe j by thefe means he will foon be brought to fur- 
nifli an entire volte. 

When your horfe is fo far advanced as to work up- 
on the large voltes in this flow manner, begin then by 
degrees to contraft his compafs of ground, and the 

R 2 meafure 
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meafure of the pefades, till the volte and the air are re- 
duced to their exadt proportions, preventing him by 
aids and corre^flions from putting his croupe out^ Or 
bringing it too much within the volte; and taking care 
that he makes no wrong or aukward a(5tion with his 
head. 

It is impoflible that an horfe fhould furnifii his air 
high, without ftiortening and contracting his body a 
good deal beyond his natural pofture or make^ becaufe 
the adlion of itfelf is contradted and fupported on the 
haunches, in fuch a manner, tjiiat the hinder-feet muft 
of necefliiy advance, and widen the line which they 
made in the walk, or elfe the fore-feet muft go back, 
and keep up to the line and roundnefs of the Fohe, or 
elfe that the hinder and fore-feet, keeping an equal pro- 
portion, and anfwering each to each, Ihorten it equally : 
thefe different eiFedls are very eflential, and worth re- 
marking. The firft aid to be given, fhould be with the 
legs, in order to make the horfe's fore-feet keep 
through this high air in the line of the volte, which he 
had marked out before in the walk. If he goes larger 
or quits the line, or abandons himfelf upon his fhoulders^ 
or upon the hand, the firfl aid then fhould come from 
the hand ; this, by confining, will operate fo as to raife 
him, and the hind-feet will come upon the line defcrib- 
ed in the pafTage : laftly, if the horfe is obedient, th€ 
Tider will be able to unite him both behind and before, 
by the ufual aids of the hand and heel acfling together. 

When 
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When an horfe walks or trots upon the volte, he is 
fupported in his a<5lion by one of his fore, and one of 
his hinder-feet, which are both upon the ground to- 
gether, while the other tSvo are in the air ; fo that ac- 
cording to this method, the line of the fore- feet, and 
that of the hinder, are made at the fame time ; but when 
he raifes his air, and advances upon the Fohe^ all his 
actions are changed, for then the two fore-feet are lift- 
ed up the firft ; and while they are coming down, he 
lifts the two hinder- feet from the ground together, to 
finifli and continue the Beats or "Time of his air. The 
fore- feet, being more advanced than thehinder,muft ne- 
celTarily come down firft, and confequently the horfe can 
never be upon ftrait lines crofling each other, as he is 
when he walks or trots upon the volte. Moreover, in 
an high air, the horfe does not only fliorten and contradt 
his whole adlion, but the better to ftrengthen and aflift 
the attitude in which he executes his air, he opens 
and widens his hinder-feet, keeping them at leaft at 
twice the diftance one from the other, that he did 
when he only walked or trotted upon the volte, and 
confequently defcribes diflferent lines. 

There are three actions, and three motions, ftill to be 
confidered in making curvets. Thefe are to raife him, to 
fupport him while he is in the air, and to make him go for- 
wards. To raife him, is to lift him up as it were by the 
a<ftion of the hand, and put him upon an high air ; to 
fupport, is to hinder him from bringing his fore-part 
too foon to the ground ; and carrying him forward, is 

to 
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to raife, fupport, and make him go forward at the fame 
time, while the horfe is oS the ground. 

To make an horfe go io curvets fideways, aid only 
with the hand, keeping his head to the wall. For in- 
ftance, to the right, aid him chiefly with the outward- 
rein } that is to fay, turn your hand to the right, for 
then the left-rein, which is the outward-rein, will be 
&ortened, and operate upon the flioulders fo as to work 
them. If they go too much, ufe your inner-rein, carry- 
ing your hand out, and in fuch a manner that the 
fhoulders may go before the croupe. Let him make 
three curvets fideways, paflage him afterwards always 
fideways ; then let him make the fame number of cur-» 
^et^ fideways and- obliquely again^ and begin by little 
and little to diminifh his .palTage, and augment the 
curvets, till he is able to furnilh, without intervals, an 
entire volte upon two lines. 

Curvets made backward are more fatiguing, and 
more apt to make an horfe rebel, than curvets flrait for- 
ward upon the voltes, demivoltes, or fideways. To 
teach him to make them backwards, you mufl 
make him go backward ; afterwards put him to make 
three or four curvets in the fame place, that is with- 
t)ut advancing. Then make him go backward again ; 
let him make the fame number again, and fo fuccef- 
. fively, till he makes them readily and without refif- 
tance. 

By habit he will expecH: to be made to go backward 
immediately after the laft curvet : now, the moment he 

has 
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has made one iii^ the fame place, when he is making 
the fecond, feize the moment juft as he is coming 
down, and pull him back, marking a "time with your 
hand, juft as you would to make an horfe go back-* 
ward which refilled the hand ; and this time of the hand 
being made, cafe it immediately. In this manner con- 
tinue th^ curvets, pulling more or lefs according as he 
obeys or refills, obferving to leflen the times of putting 
him back, and to encreafe the number of the curvets 
backwards. If he drags his haunches ; that is, if the 
hinder feet do not go together, but one after the other, 
pinch him with both fpurs; but you muft put them 
very far back, and apply them with great delicacy, and 
take care that he be in the hand when he comes down. 
If with all this he continues difunited, aid on the 
croupe with the fwitch, turning the bigger end of it in 
your hand, and this will make him work and keep his 
"Time or Beats very exactly. 

To go backwards in curvets, aid with the outward- 
rein, you will conj&ne the fore-part,, and widen the 
hinder legs, which ought to be at liberty j becaufe it is 
with them that he leads. They are followed by the fore- 
part, which Ihould keep the fame ground or track. You 
mull keep your hand low, that the horfe may not go too 
high. Let your body be a little forward, to give the 
greater liberty to the hinder legs, which are thofe that 
lead, and do not aid with your legs, unlefs he drags his 
haunches. If the horfe does not unite of his own ac- 
cord, you mull catch the time with your bridle-hand, as 

the 
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the horfe is coming to the ground ; in that inftant put 
your hand towards your body, and fo pull him back. 

Let us now fee how you fliould be placed in the 
{addle, to make curvets upon the voltes. Let only your 
outward hip and outward haunch be a little advanced, 
and remember to loofen always and relax the infide of 
your knees, or your legs from the knees. When you in- 
tend to change to the left, let your hand accompany 
and correfpond with your right-leg, which is to ope- 
rate ; when you would change to the right, let it 
anfwer to your left-leg ; having given this aid, replace 
yourfelf, ftretch yourfelf down again in your faddle, 
take away your legs, one or the other, forbear to aid, 
and let the balance of body be no more than juft on 
the infide, 

Underftanding thus, and being mafter of the aids 
for working an horfe in Curvets ftrait forwards, back- 
wards, fideways, to the right and left, you will be able 
eafily to teach your horfe to make the figure of a Crofs, 
or even dance the Saraband in this air ; but this re- 
quires as much juftnefs and aftivity in the horfe, 
as exadtnefs and delicacy in the rider, to give the 
aids } and very few horfes are able to execute all thefe 
leflbns which I have defcribed: the utmoft efforts of 
art, and the greateft fupplenefs that an horfe can ac- 
quire, will be in vain, and unfuccefsful, if he is not by 
nature inclined and difpofed to the manege. That fort 
X)f exercife which hits the temper beft, and fuits the 

fi:rength 
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flrength of an horfe, will appear graceful, and preferve 
his health, while that which is oppofite to his temper 
and genius, will diflicarten him, make him timid and 
abje(5l, and plunge him into numberlefs ails and 
vices^ 

CHAP. XIX. 
Of Croupades and Balotades. 

TH E Croupade is a leap, in which the horfe draws 
up his hinder-legs as if he meant to fhorten and 
trufs them up under his belly. 

The Balotade is likewife a leap, in which the horfe 
Ceems as if he intended to kick out ; but, without doing 
it, he only offers, or makes a half kick, fliewing only 
the flioes of his hinder- feet. 

The horfes that are deftined to thefe Jirs ought to 
have a light and fleady mouth, and an aftive and live- 
ly difpofition, with ciean and nervous ftrength j for all 
the art and knowledge of the horfeman can never con- 
fer thefe qualities, which yet are eflentially necefTary^ 
to the perfeftion of this manege. 

The Croupades and Balotades are diflferent from Curvets 
inafmuch, as they are much higher behind, and confe- 
quently their time and meafure not fo quick and clofe, 
hut flower, and more extended; therefore the rider 
fhould keep his horfe's Croupe ready, and in awe, by 
llriking it from time to time with the fwilch, fupport- 

VoL. IL - . S ing 
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ing him not quite fo high before^ and obfenring to 
aid with his legs flower, and riOt fo forward as in 
curvets. 

As the perfe<5tion of curvets, both upon the voltes, and 
flrait forwards, is owing to the eafe and juftnefs of the 
pefades, the goodnefs of Croupades and Balotades depends 
likewife i^pon the fame rules. Your horfe being made 
light beforcy by the means of pefades and curvets, be- 
gin by making him rife, as well before as behind, lefs 
however in the firft leflons than afterwards j for you 
will never bring him to the true pitch, were you to 
exhaufl: all his ftrength at once. Since while he is 
prefTed and compelled to put forth all his ftrength, he 
will never be able to catch and mark the 7'ime, the Ca- 
dence, and the juft Beats of his air, both iebind and be^ 
fore. 

I have already faid that the Croupades and the Bahtddtt 
are higher than the curvet ; they, neverthelefs, partake 
of it, for though an horfe that makes balotades, makes, 
the meafure of each time as high behind as before, yec 
he follows the Beta of his fore-feet with that of hi*- 
hinder-feet, the fame as in curvets j for this reafon, the 
horfe that is intended for the croupades and balo« 
tades, ought to be more adlive, light, and ftrong, than 
one that is to be dre0ed for curvets, as left is required 
than for one which is put to make Caprioles ftrait for- 
wards, in the fame place, or on voltes of one line, and 
repeated in the fame place. 

To manage the rfrength and vigour of the horfe you 
6 meend 
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intend to work upon the voltes, in croupades and balo- 
tades, let the line of the volte be larger than for curvets, 
and let the action of the ihoulders not be quite fo high ; 
thus you will not only check and confine his a^ivity 
and lightnefs, but, by raifing his ihoulders in a lefs de- 
gree, you will give liberty to his croupe, and he will 
be enabled by this method to furnifh his air altogether, 
that is before and behind, better, and with more eafe ; 
there is ftill another reafon for this, for when the ihoul- 
ders come to the ground from too great a heigtit, the 
ihock alarms and diforders the mouth ; and thus the 
horfe lofing the fteadinefs of his appuy, he never will 
raife his croupe fo high as he ought, to make perfe<3: 
balotades. 

CHAP. XX. 

Of Caprioles, 

THERE is no fuch thing as an univerfal horfe; 
that is, as an horfe which works equally well 
upon all ^rSf the Terre-a^'terre, the CurvetSf Mezair, Crou^ 
fades, Bahtades, znd Caprioles, each horfe having a parti- 
cular difpd&tion, which indines him to fome certain 
Air which fuits him beft. . 

An horfe that is naturally inclined to the high Ars, 
ought to be managed with great gentlenefs and pati<»- 
«nce ; inafmucb, as be will be in greater danger of be- 
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ing difgufted and fpoiled, as his difpofition to the high 
airs is owing generally to the gaiety and fprighilinefs 
of his temper i and as fuch tempers are ufually averfe 
to fubje6tion, cx>nftraint, and correiSlion, rigour and fe- 
verity would make him become timid and angry, and 
then he could not attend to and catch the time, order, 
and meafure, of the high airs ; therefore, if you would 
reduce him to the juftnefs of the high airs, and teach 
him their harmony and meafure, you muft not expeiSt 
to fucceed by any other ways than by giving your in- 
{lruc5lions with great patience and judgment, and foon 
or late he will be gained. 

The feet are the foundations upon which all the high 
airs, if I may ufe the word, are built. They ought then 
to be attended to very flridtly ; for if your horfe has 
any pain, weaknefs, or other defedl in his feet, he will 
be fo much the more unfit to execute the leaps, as the 
pain, which he muft feel when he comes to the ground, 
would fhoot quite to his brain. As a proof of this, 
when an horfe whofe feet are bad or tender, trots upon 
the ftones, or hard ground, you will fee him fhut his 
eyes, drop his head at each ilep, and ihake his tail 
from very pain. 

The Capriole is the moft violent of the high airs. To 
make it perfedl, the horfe Ihould raife his fore-parts 
and his hinder to an equal height; and when he ftrikes 
out behind, his croupe (hould be upon a level with his 
withers. In rifmg, and in coming down, his head and 
mouth ihould be quite fteady and firm} and he fhould 
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prefent his fore-head quite ftrait : when he rifes, his 
fore-legs fhould be bent under him a good deal, and 
equally. When he ftrikes out with his hinder-legs, he 
ought to do it nervoufly, and with all his force ; and 
his two feet fliould be even, of an equal height, and their 
a(3:ion the fame : laftly, the horfe Ihould, at every leap, 
fall a foot and a half, or the fpace of two feet diftant 
from the fpot from which he rofe. 

I do not aflert that, in order to make caprioles, an 
horfe muft neceffarily pafs through Curvets and Balotades^ 
for there are horfes which are naturally more light, and 
adive in their loins than ftrong, and which are brought 
to leap with more difficulty, than to the other airs in 
which their ftrength muft be much more united, and 
their difpofition attended to; but yet it is certain, that 
if the horfe is brought to rife by degrees, and is work- 
ed in the intermediate airs, before he undertakes the 
Caprioles, he will not weaken and ftrain himfelf fo much, 
and will be fooner confirmed in his leflbns, than one 
which begins at once with the caprioles. 

Having thus explained, to demonftration, the mo- 
tions of the horfe, when he makes a perfect capriole', 
you may thence gather that they have an effe(5l diredlly 
oppofite to that of pefades and curvets. Thefe two airs 
are proper to affure the head of ihe horfe, and to make 
it light, and this by fo much the more as the principal 
, adion depends upon the haunches, and a moderate ap- 
puy of the mouth j but caprioles are apt to give too 

great 
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great an appuy, becaufe the horfe, when he makes the 
ftrongeft aAion of his air, that is when he ftrikes out 
as he is coming to the ground, is entirely fupported by 
the hand ; the^-efore, before he is put to leap, he ought 
to have a perfedt appuy, and his ihoulders ihould at 
leaft be fuppled and lightened, by having made pefades; 
and he ihould be without fear, anger, or any kind of 
uneafinefs, becaufe, as I have already faid, by leaping, 
he learns to know his own ftrength and power, and 
he may put it to bad purpofes, to free himfelf from 
obedience, and to indulge his caprice and ill humour. 

Some horfes have a difpofi:tion to this air, and fuf- 
ficient ftrength to go through it: but their mouths are 
fo delicate, fen£ble, and averfe to tbe hand, that you 
cannot fu{^>Qrt them without hindering them from ad> 
vancing ; hence it follows, that their adbion before is 
cold and flow, and never fufiiciently high, and they 
cannot be carried forward when they raife their croupe, 
and ftrike out; and it is impoflible to keep them firm 
as they come down. To remedy this, begin their lef- 
fon upon the trot, and prefs them in it fo fmartly, as 
to make them often go into the gallop ; obferve a me- 
dium, in order to fave their ftrength and vigour, that 
they may furniih as many leaps as is requifite to the 
perfection, of the air. 

Do the fame with an horfe that is too flrong, and 
who retains and avails himfelf of the ftrength of his 
back, fo as not to make his leaps freely and readily j 
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by this means you will abate his fuperfluous vigour, 
which fervcs only to difunite and make him trouble- 
fome. 

It is ufual to fupple a horfe that is light in the hand 
by means of the trot, before you teach him to leap ; 
but a contrary method mufl: be obferved with tho/e 
which are heavy and dumfy, or that pull upon the^ 
hand. Gallop and trot them; but when they are made 
obedient, and dreiled to the caprioles, their appuy, in 
leaping, will grow by degrees lighter, and more tem- 
perate: the cxercifc of the trot and gallop will take 
away all the fear of the aids and corredions, and the 
day following they will prefent themfelves more freely 
and willingly. With refped to the horfe which pulls,. 
or wants to force the hslnd, do not try to correct him, 
by making him go backwards, becaufe by working 
him upon his bars too much with the bit, you would 
make them become hard and iaienfible ; but compel 
him to make fome caprioles with his face to the wall, 
and keep him up to it dofer, or farther off, as you find 
him heavy, or endeavouring to force the hand ; by this, 
method you wilt conftrain him to ihortea his leaps,, 
and give more attention to his bufinefe. If he abandons 
himfclf, or bears too hard upon the haiid, hold him* 
firm at the end of his leap, and in the inftant that his. 
feet are coming to the ground, yicAd your hand imme- 
diatdy to Mm, zmd he wiH abandon himfelf much lefs. 
upon the bk. If heretains himfelf,and hangs back,eafing- 
your hand to.liam akioe will, siot be fulScient -, but to make 

himt 
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him advance, you muft pufli him up to his bit, by 
aiding him brifkly, and in time, with your legs. 

To drefs an horfc to the caprioles, the pillars may 
be employed, or they may be difpenfed with. — Let us 
explain the rules we fhould follow, with refpedl to both 
thefe methods. 

It is certain that the pillars are of ufe in putting an 
horfe to this air. Tie him to them, make him keep 
up to his bit properly, or what is called Jill up the Cords ^ 
and endeavour, by little and little, to make him rife 
before, taking care to make him bend his knees, and 
gather up his legs, as much as you poflibly can. For 
this purpofe, ufe your fwitch brifkly, for if you can 
teach him to bend his legs well, his manege will be in- 
finitely more beautiful, as well as that he will be 
,j3auch lighter in the hand. 

Having thus gained the fore- part, put him in the 
pillars again, making the cords fomewhat ihorter, in 
order to make him raife his croupe from the ground, 
and yerk out equally, and at the fame time, with both 
his hinder-legs, which you mufl teach him to do, by 
attacking and flriking him upon the croupe with the 
fwitch or chambriere. 

When he is fo far advanced as to be able to rife be- 
fore, and lafh out behind, it will be proper to teach him 
to unite thefe two times, and perform them together. 
Let him then be mounted, and always in the pillars ; 
let the rider fupport him in the hand, and put him to 
make one or two leaps, without leaning upon the cords 

of 
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of the cavefon, in order that he may learn to take a 
juft appuy, and to feel it. As foon as he begins to know 
and obey the hand, he fliould be aided gently with the 
calves of the legs, fliould be fupported, and you Ihould 
pincb him delicately and finely with both fpurs. 

If he anfwers once or twice to thefe aids, without 
lofing his temper, or being angry, you will have great 
reafon to expeft that he will foon furnifli his leaps 
equally and juftly, with refpeft to thc^hand and heel. 

Having brought him thus far by means of the pil- 
lars, walk him ftrait forward a certain fpace ; and if he 
does not offer to rife of himfelf, try to make him. If 
he himfelf takes the right time, feize the moment, 
avail yourfelf of it, and let him make two or three, or 
four caprioles, or one or two, according as you judge 
it neceflary : by letting him walk thus calmly and 
quietly, in a fhort time he will, of himfelf, begin to • 
make caprioles ftrait forward ; but in cafe be Ihould 
difcover any figns of refiftance to the hand or heel, or 
the other aids, immediately have recourfe to the cavefon 
and pillars. 

This is, in fhort, the method of adjufting and dref- 
fing an horfe for caiprioles, by the means of the pil- 
lars. A method extremely dangerous in itfelf, and capa- 
ble of fpoiling.and making an horfe become defpcrate 
an dungovernable, if it is not pradifed by perfons of 
^he moft confummate fkill and experience. 

The method which I prefer, is indeed more difficult 
and painful to the horfe, but better and more fure. 
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The horfe having been well exercifed m- Pefcdesy 
walk him ftrait fbrwatd, keeping him tocher, and' fup- 
porting him fo as to hold and keep him in the hand, 
but not to fuch a degree as to ^op him entirely. After 
this, ftrike him gently with the end of the fwitch upon 
his croupie and buttocks, and continue to do it till he 
lifts u^ his cY*bupe and kicks : you fh(Hild theA carefs 
hitw, and let him Walk fom* ftcps, and then attack him 
again, not mivi^ding to make him rife before, tsav hinder- 
ing him frottl it, if he oflfers fo to do.— Remember to 
encourage and coax h-im bim every time that he an- 
fwers to the aids, and obeys. 

Bein thus acquainted with the aid of the fwitch, let 
him make pefades of a moderate height, ftrait for- 
ward, aiJd at the fecond or third, attack him behind 
with your fwitch, to make him laih out. If he obeys, 
make him rife before again in the mrntite that his 
hinder-legs come to the ground, in order to make hitn 
furnifh.two or three pefades, to work his haunches. 
After this, coax and carefs without letting him flir 
fromthe place ; if his appuy be firm and good, and in 
cafe it is hard, make him go backward, or if ii is light 
and juft, let him advance quietly and flowly. 

To enable him to make his leaps juft, and to know 
the exaft Time of making them, you fhould no longer 
regard what number of pefades he makes before or 
after his leap, but in the mbment that you feel him 
ready and prepared, and whilft he is in the pefade, aid 
him brifkly behind, letting him, in the beginning, not 
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rife £0 high befor-e^ when you intend he fliould yerk 
out behind, as he would, were he only to make a 
pefade, that fo his croupe may be more at liberty, and 
he may yerk out with greater eafe. In proportion as 
his croupe becomes light and a^live, you may raife 
his fore-part ihighcr and higher, and fupport it while in 
the air, till he makes his leaps true, and in juft pro^ 
portion. 

When you have fufficientJy pradlifed thefe lefTonSi 
you may retrench by degrees the number of the pefa- 
des, which feparated and divided the leaps. You 
may demand now of him two leaps together j from 
thefe you may come, with patience and difcretioUi 
to three, or from three to four leaps ; and lailly, 
to as many as be can furnifh in the fame air, and with 
equal ftrength. Remember always to make him finifh 
upon his haunches ; it is the only fure way to prevent 
all the diforders an horfe may be guilty of from im- 
patience and fear. 

There are fome horfes who will leap very high, and 
with great agility ftrait forwards, which, when put to 
leap upon the voltes, lofe all their natural grace and 
beauty ; the reafon is, that they fail for want of ftrength, 
and are not equal to the talk in which all their motions 
are forced and conftrained. 

If you find an horfe which has a good and firm ap- 
puy, and which has ftrength fufiicient to furnilh this 
air upon the voltes ; begin with him by making him 
know the fpace and roundnefs of the volte to each 
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hand ; let him walk round it in a flow and diftinft 
pace, keeping his croupe very much prefled and con- 
fined upon the line of the volte, which ought to be 
much larger for this air than for Croupades and Balotades. 
This being done, make him rife, and let him make one 
or two caprioles, followed by as many pefades ; then 
walk him two or three fteps upon the fame line, then 
raifc him again, fupporiing him more and more, and 
keeping him even upon the line of the volte, fo that it 
may be exacftly round, and confining his croupe with 
your outward-leg. 

If this leflbn be given with judgment, your horfe will 
foon make all ih^yohes in the fame air ; and to make 
him furnifli a fecond, as foon as he has clofed and 
iinifhed the firft, raife him again, and, without letting 
him flop, get from him as many leaps as you can, 
working him always upon the volte, in which he walks 
and leaps alternately, till he clofes and ends it with 
the fame vigour and refolution as he did the firft. 

Aid always with the outward-rein, either upon the 
voltes, or when you leap ftrait forwards, you will nar- 
row and confine the fore-parts, and enlarge the hinder- 
parts, by which means the croupe will not be preflfed, 
but free and unconftrained. 

I will enlarge no farther upon this chapter : for what 
regards the making caprioles upon the voltes, you may 
look back to what has been already faid on the fubjed: 
(of curvets; and remember that the fureft way to fuc- 
cced, when you undertake to drefs an horfe to caprioles, 
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h to arm yourfelf with a patience that nothing can fub- 
due or fliake ; and to prefer for this purpofe fuch 
horfes as have a difpofition, are adive, light, and have 
a clean finewy ftrength, to fuch as are endowed with 
greater ftrength and force, for thefe laft never leap re- 
gularly, and are fit for nothing but to break their 
rider's backs, and make them fpit blood, by their irre- 
gular, violent, and unexpefted motions. 



C H A P. XXL 

Of the Step and Leap. 

TH E ftep and leap is compofed of three -AW : p£ 
the ftep, which is the aiftion of the T'erre-a-Terre^ 
the rifing before^ which is a curvet ^ and the Leap^ which 
is a Capriole. 

This manege is infinitely lefs painful to an horfe 
than the capriole ; for when you drefs an horfe to the 
capriole, he will of himfelf take to this air for his eafe 
and relief, and in time thefe horfes, which have been 
dreft to tlie caprioles, will execute only Balotades and 
CroupadeSf unlefs particular care is taken to make them 
yerk out. 

It it this, likewife, which, next to running a brifk 

courfe, enlivens and animates an horfe mbft: to reduce 

an horfe to the juftnefs of this air, you muft begin by 

emboldening and making him lofe all fear of correcr 
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of letting him advance four or five fteps, you Ihoulcl 
make him go backward as many. 

This corre(n:ion will cure him of the habit of pref- 
fing forward, and forcing the hand. Upon this occa- 
fion, likewife, you fliould ufe a hand-fpur to prick his 
croupe, inftead of a fwitch. 

To make this air juft and perfect:, it is neceflary that 
the adtion of the leap be finifhed as in the caprioles, 
except that it ought to be more extended ; and that the 
pefade, which is made between the two leaps, fhould 
be changed into a time of a quick and fliort gallop ; 
that is, the two hinder-feet ought to follow together in 
a quick time^ and brilkly, the fore-feet, as in curvets in 
the mezair; but in this the horfe fliould advance more, 
not be fo much together, nor rife fo high. 

The perfedlion of this time of the gallop depends- 
upon the juftnefs of the horfeman's motions. They 
ought to be infinitely more exadl in this lefTon than in 
the caprioles, or any other airs which are performed 
flrait forward. 

In reality, if the horfeman is too flow, and does not 
catch the exaft time which parts the two leaps ; the leap 
^hich follows will be without any fpring or vigour, be- 
caufe the animal fo reftrained and held back can never 
extend himfelf, or putforth all his ftrength : if he does 
not fupport and raife his flioulders fufficiently high, 
the croupe will then be lower than it ought to be, and 
this difproportion will force the horfe to tofs up his 
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nofe, or make fome other bad motion with his head as 
he is coming to the ground in his leap; or elfe it will 
happen from this, that the fucceeding. time will be fo 
precipitate, that the next leap will be falfe and imper- 
fedt, as the horfe will not be fufficiently united, but 
will be too heavy, and lean upon the hand. If 
he is not together^ the leaps will be too much extended, 
and con fcquently weak and loofe; becaufc the horfe will 
not be able to coUedt his ftrength, in order to make it 
equal to the firft. 

Learn then, in a few words, what fliould be the 
horfeman's feat, and what aftions he fliould ufe in this 
lejQTon. 

He (hould never force, alter, or lofe the true appuy, 
either in railing, fupporting, holding in, or driving for- 
w?ird his horfe. 

His hand fliould be not only firm and fteady, but it 
is indifpenfably necelTary that his feat be cxadlly ftrait 
and juft ; for fince the arm is an appendix of the body, 
it is certain that the motions of the horfe fliake or dif- 
order the body of the rider ; the bridle-hand muft in- 
evitably be fliook, and confequently the true appuy 
deftrpyed. 

In this attitude then approach the calves of your 
legs, fupport and hold your horfe up with your hand; 
and when the fore-part is at its due height, aid with 
the fwitch upon the croupe. 

If your horfe rifes before, keep your body ftrait and 
firm ; if he lifts or tofles up his croupe, or ycrks our, 
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fling your fliouldcrs back, without turning your head 
to one fide or the other, continuing the action of the 
hand that holds the fwitch. 

Remember, that all the motions of your body be fo 
neat and fine as to be imperceptible : as to what ac- 
tion is the moft graceful for the fwitch-hand, that over 
the flioulder is thought the bed ; but then this flioul- 
der muft not be more back than the other j and care 
muft be taken that the motion be quick and neat, and 
that the horfe do not fee it fo plainly as to be alarm- 
ed at it. 

1 have faid that when the horfe makes his leaps too 
long and extended^ you fhould then aid with the Hand-- 
Spur^ and for this reafon, becaufe the Hand- Spur will 
make the horfe raife his croupe without advancing, 
as the eflfecn: of the fwitch will be to raife the croupe, 
and drive the horfe forward at the fame time ; it fhould 
therefore be ufed to fuch horfes as retain themfelves. 

Remember that you fhould never be extreme with 
your horfe, and work him beyond his ftrength and 
ability : indeed one fhould never afk of an horfe above 
half of what he can do j for if you work him till he 
grows languid and tired, and his flrength and wind fail 
him, you will be compelled to give your aids rough 
and openly ; and when that happens, neither the rider 
nor the horfe can appear with brilliancy and grace. 
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G H A P. XXII. 

Of the Pirouette. 

TH E air called the Pirouette is formed out of the 
Volte^ or rather may be defined to be a Volte^ which 
the horfe makes in the fpace of his own length, with- 
out quitting the fpot of ground upon which he works ; 
his haunches remaining firm in the center, and his 
ihoiilders furnifliing and defcribing the circle* Tn 
this adlion^ the inner hinder-leg muft not be lifted 
from the ground, but turned round in the fame 
place, like a pivot, while the three other legs, and 
the body of the horfe, turn and wheel round it at 
the fame time*. 

The half Pirouette is confequently an half Volte in the 
fame place, and performed by the horfe in the com- 
pafs of his own length j a fort of narrow Cbavge 
which is executed by turning the horfe circularly 
from Head to Taily with the haunches confined and- 
fixed to the center. 

Before an horfe is put to make Pirouettes, which 
fhould always be in the Gallop, he fliould be taught 
to make half Pirouettes to both hands in the IFalk 
fometimes in one place, fometimes in another, in 
order to prepare and enable him to make them 
whole and entire, and to execute them roundly and 
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rapidly in the gallop. In proportion as he is found 
to obey without relu(5lance or confufion, his pace 
mud be quickened, and he may be called upon to 
perform complete Pirouenes in the Pajjhge or TV(?/; and 
when he is able to furnifli them in this pace, with- 
out difordering his haunches, and turn himfelf fo jufl- 
ly tliat he can bring his heat! and fhou^ders back to 
the fpot where they were when he began to turn, it is 
a proof that he will foon be able to make them in the 
Gallop with readinefs and facility. 

If, neverthelefs, after having been made fufficiently 
fupple and obedient, he refifts and refufes to undertake 
this air, it is a fign that his haunches are not equal to 
the tafk of bearing the weight of his fore-parts, together 
with that of the rider ; while, if on the contrary, he has 
the requifitc talents and powers, he will chearfuUy 
furnifli as many pirouettes as the prudent horfeman 
will demand. 

To change in the Pirouette, the Rider muft take care to 
place the horfe's head on the fide oppofite to that to 
which he was turning, with quicknefs and precifion; 
and remember to fupport him with the outward leg, to 
hinder the croupe from fwerving from the center : the 
horfe, however, mull not be bent to fo great a degree as 
in the FoUes, becaufe if the head was turned too much 
in, or towards the center, the croupe muft, by a ne- 
ceflary confequence, be puflied from it, in working 
in this Air. 
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The manner of making Pirouettes is various, and 
depends upon the pleafure of the rider, and the dif- 
pofition of the horfe : fometimes they are made in 
the middle of a tlbange^ but without interrupting the 
order of the air ; but the trued and mod beautiful 
method of executing them, as well as of difplaying 
the adtivity, obedience, and juftnefs of the horfe, is, 
as it were, to extraSl them from the rolte^ by gradual- 
ly narrowing and confining the horfe upon the circle, 
till he gets the center, and then to put him to the 
Pirouette^ and make him fupply as many as his vigour 
and wind will permit. 

The merit and excellence of this air confift in 
the horfe's being able to furnifh many of them to- 
gether, with the fame truth, exadlnefs, and rapidity ; 
an horfe, therefore, to be capable of (hining in this ac- 
tion, ought to be very free and fupple in his flioulders, 
to have great elafticity in his haunches, and to be firm 
and fteady upon them, as well as to boaft a temper in 
which patience, refolution, and fpirit, are happily mix- 
ed. Few horfes, therefore, are to be met with which 
are equal to this beautiful manege ; fo few, that an 
horfeman will at once wiflx and defpair of finding 
them. 
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PAGE 2. "This contrariety of opinions," &c.] 
The firft endeavour of thofe who wifli to be 
horfemen^ fhould be to attain a firm and graceful feat ; 
and the perfe<5tion of this, as of moft other arts and' 
accomplifliments, depend upon the eafe and fimpli- 
city with which they are excuted, being fo free from 
a£fedation and conftraint, as to appear quite natural 
and familiar. 

Page 4. " The parts which ought to be without mo- 
tion/' &c] They ought to be fo far without motion as 
not to wriggle and rbll about fo as to difturb thehorfe, or* 
render the feat wieak and loofe j but the thighs may' 
be relaxed, and even opened to a certain degree with 
propriety and advantage, when the horfe hefi^ates, and 
doubts whether he Ihall advance or not ; and the bo^y • 

Vol. II. X may 
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may likewife, upon fome occafions, become moveable 
and change its pofture to a certain degree. When (he 
horfe retains himfclf, it may be flung back more or lefs 
as the cafe requires i and confequently incUned for- 
ward, when he rifes fo high as to he in danger of fall- 
ing backward. 

Page 5. " Truft to the weight of his body, Sec."} 
It is for this reafon that beginners axe put to ride 
without flirrups j for were they allowed to ufe them 
before they had acquired an equilibre, and were able to 
^etch their legs and thighs, fo as to fit down firmly in 
the iaddle, and clofe to it» they would either lofe their 
ftirrups, . by not being able to keep their feet in, them, 
or the i^rupa muft be fomewhat ihortened to give the 
feet a better hold ; in which cafe, the rkkr would be 
pnflied upwards from the faddle, and the icat deftroyed 
throughout *, the parts of the body, like the links «of a. 
chain, depending upon (me another. Safety likewife 
requires, that they fhould ride without them, as a fall> 
if a fall fhould happen, is lefs dangerous. 

It is the general pra(5Uce of thoile who undertake to 
teach the principles of horfemanihip, when they put 
a fcholar upon an horfe, to mix and confound many 
rules and precepts together, which ought to be diftin^H: 
and feparate : fuch as making him attend to the guid- 
ance of the horfe, demanding an exatflnefs of hand, 
and other particulars, which they croud upon him be. 

fore 
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fore he isable to execute, or evenunder{land,half of them. 
The better way would be, perhaps, to proceed more 
(lowly, to inftruiH: more gradually, and not to think of 
the yitdsy of the e£fe<fls of the Handt ahd other the more 
nice and eflential parts of the art, till the Seat is gained 
and confirmed. 

For this purpofe, let the feat alone be cultivated for 
fome time $ and when the fcholar is arrived to a cer^ ^ 
tain degree of firmnefs and confidence, if the horfc 
can be trufted, let the matter hold the Lm^r, and the 
pupil, abandoning the government of him to the 
mafter, ride him to both hands, with his hands 
behind him. This will very foon fettle him with firm- 
nefs in the faddle, will advance his waift, will place his 
head, will ftretch him down in the faddle, will teach 
him to lean gently to the fide to which he turns, fo as 
to unite himfelf to his horfe, and go with him » and 
will give that firmnefs, eafe, and juft poife of the body^ 
which conftitute a perfect feat, founded iu truth and 
nature, and upon principles fo certain, that whoever 
ihall think fit to reduce them to practice, will find them 
confirmed andjuftified by it. 

Nor would it be improper to ac^uftom the. fcholar 
to mount and difmount on both fides 'of the horfe, as 
many occafions may happen to make it necefiary, as 
well as that he cannot have too much atStivity and ad- 
drefs } for which reafon it is to be lamented, that the art 
xifvanlting is difcontinued. There is likewife another duty 
too efifential to be omitted, but hitherto, I fear, never 

X a performed 
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performed or thought of by mafters, otherwife very 
diligent and very capable in their profeflion. They 
never inftruft their pupils in the Principles and Theory of 
the art, by reading lectures to them, explaining how the 
natural paces are performed, wherein they differ from 
each other, in what their perfetftion coniifts } what are 
the elements which form the ^rs of the manege, in all 
their extent ; why fome horfes fucceed beft in fome, 
others in different, and none in all, owing to their 
mould, limbs, temper, and other particulars, which, 
by not joining theory with pradice, are unknown to 
many who may ihine in a manege, but work as mecba* 
nically and fuperficially as the horfes they ride. . 

Page 10. "A delicacy which nature," &c.] This is a 
refinement beyond truth and matter of fa<St. The Head 
is more concerned in this bufinefs than the Hand, which 
a<5ls but as a fervant, or tool, under the dirc<5lion of 
the head ; for the moment the horfeman underftands 
fo far as to afcertain what degree of ftrength is neceflary, 
and to what proportion the hand fhould hefrm or light, 
he will be able at once to execute with the ftriAeft ex- 
aftnefs all that he intends, and the finenefs of feeling, 
or thicknefs, or tendemefs of his nerves and Ikin are 
not in the leaft to be regarded. 

Page 13.** Not to pafs from one extreme," &c.] 
The caution and delicacy here prefcribed, feem to be 

fo 
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fo nice and flricft, as rather to defeat, than promote 
the ends they labour to attain. The reafons afligned 
for not permitting the horfeman to go at once from 
a frm to 2Ljljck rein are, that in that cafe he would 
abandon his horfe, would furprize and deprive him 
of the fupport to which he trufted; and that in 
doing it he muft jirk his hand, and give a fliock to 
the mouth ; which rough and irregular motion would 
be fufiicient to falfify the fineft Appuy^ and ruin a good 
mouth. With refpeft to thefe confequences happen- 
ing, it may be anfwered, that if the moutb is good, and 
tbe Appuy jujlandjine^ thefe feverities of the hand can never 
be wantedi and if it is otherwife, the pafling at once from 
a/m to a Jlack band^ by producing the effefts above- 
mentioned, of furprizing the horfe, and depriving him 
of the fupport to which he trufted, is doing all that can 
be done, and all that heed be wiflied. By h^ing furprized^ 
he will be awed and baffled, and by lofing his fupport 
all at once, he will be fo difappointed and confounded, 
as no longer to truft to it, but learn to go without it. 
As to the laft charge, of precipitating the horfe upon 
the hand, this evil is too flight and momentary even 
to be named. The purpofe of thefe diredlions is 
to form the Moutb; till this work is done, it is only 
loft labour to think of other things ; and when it is 
accompliflied, every thing depending upon ir, will 
follow of courfe j and the horfeman in his endeavours 

to 
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to make the Mouthy muft fuit the Means to the Endj as in 
all things, and proportion the aids and conduft of 
the hand to the circumftanccs and feelings of the 
horfe. 

Page 18." There are particular cafes in which the 
" reins are feparated."] They ought to be feparated in 
all cafes. Nothing fo unmeaning, nothing fo ineffedlual 
as the method of working with them joined, or held in 
one hand. This is very evident in the inftances of colts, 
and of ftiiF-necked and unworked horfes of all kinds. 
With thefe it is impoffible to do any thing, without 
holding a rein in either hand, which rein operates with 
certainty, and governs the fide of the neck to which it 
belongs; and furely this is a fliorter and more natural 
way of working, than to make (or rather to attempt to 
make) the left rein determine the horfe to the right 
hand, and the right guide him to the left. In the 
above-mentioned inftances of ftiff and aukward horfes 
this can never IJe done ; and although it is conftantly 
praiflifed with thofe which are called DreJ^^ yet it is 
certain that they obey, and make their Changes^ more 
from DociUty and Habit, than from the immediate influ- 
ence of the outward rein, which ought only to aft, to 
balance and fupportj while the inner bends, inclines, 
and guides the horfe to the hand to which is to go. 

Thii 
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Thii» can never be done fo fully and truly with the 
reins joined, as when they are feparately held in each^ 
hand j and if double or running reins were ufcd infiead .of 
fingle, as with a Snafflct they would afford more com- 
pafs, and flronger power to the horfeman to bend and 
turn the horfe. 

Page I 8." The manner of holding them high," 8cc.] 
The Hocks are no ways concerned^ unlefs by them we 
are to underftand the Hauncbes, and then this method, 
inftead of raining, will work, and alfift them } for the 
head being held high, the horfe miift throw his weight 
upon them i for one end being raifedy the other muft be 
kept down. 

Page 20. *' Compel him by force and feverity."] 
However difobedient and vicious horfes may be in their 
difpo£tion> they are all more or lefs fenfible of careOes 
and good ufage. Thofe horfemen, therefore, who, from 
paffion, or thoughileflhefs, are apt to be fevere with 
their horfes upon the flighteft fault, are guilty, if I 
may fo fay, of Jnjufiice ; for a little forbearance and 
gentlenefs will probably reconcile th« horfe to his duty, 
few of thera being inclined to difobey from malice and 
vice, but more frequently from weaknefs, ignorance, 
or inaptititde. An experienced and judicious horfeman 
knows very well to diftinguilh from wliat caufe the 
a oppo- 
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oppofition proceeds, and will rcferve puniflinient for 
thofe faults alone, which are the children of vice and: 
ftubbornneis ; then he will inflidl it with ferioufnefs 
and rigour, and y^ inflided, it will produce obedience 
and amendment ; 

" For borfes, born to be controll'd, 
" Stoop to the forward and the bold/' 

And the horfeman fliould difpute it with them with 
firmnefs and refolution equal to their refiftance^ till he: 
has reduced and bent them to his will and purpofe ; 
like the God in Virgil, infpiring and pofTeffing the 

r 

—— Tanto magis illefatigat 

Os rabidum, fera corda Romans f jingitque premenda. 

" Her foaming mouth, attentive to controul, f 
'' He forms her organs, and commands her foul." 

Pitt. 

Page 25. «* An horfe is faid to be entier.'*] When an 
borfe is faid to be entier, we are to underftand by the- 
expreffion in its common acceptation, that he refufes 
to turn, and that his refufal proceeds from the auk- 
wardnefs and ftiflfnefs of the body and limbs ; fome- 
times too fjrom malice and bad habits ; for tht Temper^ 
or Mnd of the animal, if the expreffion may be granted 
. I ' muft 
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muft be fofteoed and fuppledy or the pliancy of the. 
joints and mufcles will avail but little •, they ihould 
therefore a£t in concert, and mutually ailiil each other, 
and as the one is able, the other ihould be willing and 
ready. The term Entier in its figurative fenfe, in which 
it is always to be underilood in horfmanfhip, means a 
Jiiff Yiovkf or one that is not fuppledy and therefore re- 
fufes to turrit from the pain and difficulty which he 
finds in putting bimfelf into a proper pofture : in its 
original and literal iignification, this French word 
means tabolet entire, unbroken* It is derived from the Ita- 
lian, intero, as that from the Latin word, integer. The 
Italians^ therefore, who always talk in Metaphor, and from 
whom the Terms of horfemanfhip are taken and adopted* 
or natttraUzed by other nations, figuratively call a Jiiff 
and undifciplined horfe, a whole, entire, or unbroken 
horfe; which, from the ftifPnefs and tighmefs of his 
joints and mufcles,' is not able to bend himfelf, but in 
turning, moves all of a piece, like a beam, or bar o^ 
iron ', while the active and fuppled horfe, who can bend 
himfelf readily, and becomes part of the Grcle he de- 
fcribes in turning, may be faid, like a Chain, fo to loofen 
and fhift his limbs, as to break and divide himfelf as it 
were into parts: hence, perhaps the term Horfe-breaker, 
for one who forms the paces, and qualifies horfes for 
being rode. 

Vol. II. Y Page 
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Page 26. " Tam their heads a«d necks to the kft** 
&c.] This ha'lHt goes but to a certain degree, and is not 
fufficient to exempt them from being fuppled by labour 
and art. 

Page 27, "It often denotes an ill temper,** &c.] 
The fault may fometimes be in the Temper i but is 
more ' likely to proceed from <cuftom and habit. 

Page 2f. "A refiive horie," &c.] GcMrruptedly an4 2g- 
Borantly called a ntfly horfe. The word is deri^red 
from the French ^tift as that fi*om ttie Italian refiiv», 
horn the verb rt/iare, to ftc^, orltaad ftill. 

Page g I . ** Nothing excels this method," &c.] The 
&erter and furer method is, to work him upon cirdes 
tmmountedj till he is fatigued to a certain dcgeec ; 
then let a rider get upon him^ and the Lmge be held 
by a careful and judicious affiftanr. By continuing 
this method with difcretton. for fome time, the horfe 
will be weaned from this moft dangerous vice, and 
habit and exercife will reconcile him to patieiKe and 
iiibmiilion. 

Page 3^, ** If lie is loaded wth a great head,** &c.] 
Of no coniequence, for horfes do not go upon their 
Heads, nor does the perfection of their paces depend 
upon them. 

Page 
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Page 36. " That are indiaedco be reamngue" &c.J An 
horfe that is randngue^ is one which in working doubts 
and hefitates to go forward^ advances a little, then 
flops, and is as it were of two minds ; not obeying the 
fpur or whip, or other aids of the horfeman, but hold- 
ing back,, and refui^g to go freely forward. The orii 
ginal word ramng<^ fignifies in Italian a young bird; oc 
neftling, which, when full grown-and fledged, refuiea 
to quit the neft or bough, though urged and iplicited 
by the parent l»rds, ta launch into the air, and take 
its flight. 

Page 43. " Of the St9p,*'\ On the contrary, the per-, 
fcfition of the Stop depends abf<4utely upon thefe qua- 
lities 't for it is impoflible for an horfe to make an ex- 
adl and correA flop, unlefs hi» powers are collected and 
united ; unlefs his mouth is juft and fure, his head and 
ihoulders fettled and firm ; imlefs he is light in the 
hand, and regular, exaA,. and adjufled throughout: 
the Stopy therefore, muft be confldered as the Ej^tSl^ and 
not as the Caufe of thefe perfeAions. 

Page 4,&. « To flop uponhis haunches," &c.j This 
leflbn will be admirable, if ^::a^ifed with horfes which 
have beeafuppled and.prepared y but fliould never be 
ufed to colts or raw horfes, whofe joints are ftifF. 

y a Page 
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. Page 51." Arm themfelves,"] Horfes guilty of th» 
defence ihould be worked unmounted, with a fnafSe^ 

and the Stick, or Pole. Vide infra. ' 

Page 60, " Owes its origin, &c.'^ Some people have 
imagined that the hint of ufing Pillan in the Mmege Was^ 
taken from a contrivance, of which Eumenes was the 
author: P/a/tfrfi& relates it thus: when £am«7« was bc- 
fieged at the fort of Hora by Antigonus, fearing left 
his horfes (hould fuffer, and grow fick from reft and 
idlenefs, he invented a method of working them, by 
which he could give them ftrong exercife, without re- 
moving them from their flails. He placed a puUy over 
their heads in the beams of the ftables ; with which, by 
the means of running reins, he pulled up their fore 
parts, cauling at the fame time people to ftand behind 
them, who urging, and laQiing them with whips, put 
them into motion^ made them yerk out behind, raifihg 
and moving their fore legs, and work and chafe them- 
felves till they fweat copioufly ; by thefe means he pre- 
ferved their health, kept them in wind, and ready for 
fervice*. The Jingle pillar, once fo frequent in Afa- 
neges, but now laid afide, was firft ufed in Naples, and 
owes its origin to the following occafion. In the early 
days of the modem Manege, horfemen had not the ad- 
vantage of covered'buildings, exprefly ereiSted for the 

* Vide Plutarch,. Eumciocs^ 

purpofef 
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purpofe of riding and breaking horfes ; but from the 
want of them were expofed to great inconveniences, and 
obliged to have recourfe to various ihifts and contri- 
vances } for belides the fhelter which a roof affords both 
to man and beafl, the ff^alls of the riding-houfe are 
immediately neceflary to afEft the horfeman, by awing, 
guiding and confining the horfe : for want of thefe 
coadjutors, the ancient horfemen were ufcd ta dig 
'trenches of certain dimeniions as to length, and breadth, 
in which they worked their horfes ; the fides of the 
trenche? fupplying the want of walls, and producfng 
to a certain degree the fame efFedt. Upon many occa- 
fions likewife they exercifed their horfes in ploughed fields,, 
as well as up and down hill; being obliged to avail 
themfelves of thefe and feveral other methods, foi: want 
of thofe helps which a riding-houfe only can furnifh. 
In this {late things were, when the well-known Pigna- 
telli flourifhed in Naples ; and having no covered Ma~ 
ru:ge, worked his horfes in the open air, in a place 
which he chofe for that purpofe : in this fpot was a 
Tree, to which this renowned horfeman, to lave the 
trouble and fatigue of holding the Lange, ufed to tie 
his horfes, and work them round ic Among the many 
fcholars formed by this mafiier, was the famous P/uvi-- 
nel, of France, who had the honour of fetting Lotus 
XIII. on horfeback. 

Being returned into France, and profefGng horfemaa- 
ihip, he placed a Pofi or PU/ar in his Mmege, in imi- 
tation 
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tation of FignatelWi Tree^ and made the feme ufc of iri 
to this he foon added another of the fame fize and 
height } which fwo pillars were calculated to aniwer 
purpofes different from thofe for which the finrgle piifar 
bad been ereiSled : the two pillars are ftill in ufe, and 
reckoned an ellbntial piece o£ fmnitnre in all 
riding-houfes. 

The Jingte pillar has Ibng been difconfiniaed, btit is 
not without its merit, and may be emptoyed to advan- 
tage upon certain occafions, efpedally where an horfe* 
man undertakes to Imge an horfe, without the affiftance 
of another perfon. 

Page ^8. « Not over the (houlder," &c.] The an- 
cient horfemen applied the (Witch, or rod, over their 
fiioulder, in a very auk ward and ineffeftual manner, as 
may be feen in the books of old writers. 

Page 8i. ** Worked with his head /n, or to the cen- 
*• ter, and his croupe out upon large circles."] The 
French Manege of late years has introduced another me- 
thod of working horfes, in preference ta the Grcle: It is 
called the leflbn of EpatJe en dedans : of which, as it has an 
intimate connexion wuh that of Croupe to the fVhll, it may 
not be improper in this place to give fome account, and 
to explain to the reader the fignificationof theexpreffion of 
EpauJe en dedans, which is now become a technical word, 
I and 
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and adopted as fuch in moil Maneges, and French treatifes 
cff horfemanfhip. 

The leflbn called Epatdt en dedans is of late inven- 
tion, and tinknown lo the earlier writers on horfeman- 
(hip : rendered into Englifh, it means that attitude, in 
which, ae the^iorfe goes forward, he is fo bent through 
hie whole frame, that if he goes to the right hand, he 
muft crofs the right fore-leg over the left, and fo vice 
verfii or, in the language of the Manege^ his inner 
flioiiider, or leg, over the ouivierd. The old mailers 
either did not know, or forebore to pra<5tife this me- 
thod, but worked their horfes upon Gnks, when they 
intended to fupple the ihoulders and haunches : it has 
been of late years objeifled to the working upon G'r- 
clest that it conflrains the fore-part too much, and 
throws the horfe upon his ihoulders ; to remedy this 
evil Mmjiew de la Guerriniere *, a knowing and accom- 
plijQied horfeman at Paris, invented the leiTon called 
Epaule m dedans, and eflabliihed it in his Manege, Both 
he, and fucceeding profeilbrs of i;he art, have tri- 
umphed mightily in the baniihittent of the old method^ 
and difcovery of the new ; which latter, notwithftand- 
tug tile allertions of fo capable and experienced a mailer, 
differs very little from the old pra(5Uce, to which it 
owes its origin, and irom which it is extra^ed and 
formed.. The great, and only objection brought againll 

* Vide Ecole de la Cavalene. 

the 
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the Cr;r/r, is, that the horfe, when worked circularly^ has 
his haunches too much at liberty, by which means, 
the weight of his body is thrown upon his fhoulders, 
which are thereby impeded in their motion^ and the ani- 
mal compelled to work in a manner direftly oppofite to 
what he ftiould do. At the time when this crime was 
imputed to the Circle^ it had great appearance of truth 
and juftice ; but the objedlion was mifplaced, the 
blame being layed upon the Circle^ which fliould have 
been afcribed^fc^ to the falfe and fenfelefs Manner in 
which they then were ufed to work their horfes in it j 
ufing heavy large Bitts and Cavefons^ with which ihey 
loaded their heads, 4ind brought them down to a level 
with their knees; fothat they carried them, like Rams% 
when they fight and batter one another with their fore- 
heads. 

This evidently appears from the portraits in the Duke 
tf Newcajlle^ Syftem of Horfemanfhip, where horfes are 
reprefented, as he juftly calls it, working in a Grck^ 
with their Heads in^ or to the Center^ and their Croupes 
flung outward^ or from It. Thefe terms clearly exprefs 
what they are meant to convey^ while the new-coined 
one, Epaule €71 dedans^ gives no idea of the thing fignified, 
lo that unlefs the horfe has been feen performing the 
lefFon, it would be difficult to unriddle the meaning of 
the expreffion. Working of horfes in this manner, muft 
indeed produce effects contrary to the nature of the leffon, 
as well as to the horfemen's expetftatiOn ; and it is no 
2 lefs 
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lefs amazing, that when they faw the Effedl, they fliould 
not have fagaciiy enough to inveftigate iheCavfe\ but 
Aould be fo abfurd, as to load the Lejfon with thofe re* 
proaches, which fo juftly belonged to the Manner^ and 
to that alone, in which they gave it. 

Had they known the advantage, I fliould fay the 
Tieceflity, of raifing the Head^ in order to prefs and 
bend the Haunches^ and to do this by means of a Snaffle 
with double reins, one being tied over the IVitbers^ on the 
oppofite fide to which the horfe is to turn, the Head 
would at once have been raifed^ the outward flioulder 
brought m, and the horfe bent from nofe to tail ; but 
<his difcovery was referved, among other, for a greater 
rtafter *, whofe fuperiour talents have (truck out, and 
whofe pra(n:ice has confirmed, many important improve- 
ments in the jirt^ which he fo much admires, and fo 
highly adorns. 

Page 1 1 7. « Of Curvets.''] This Air was called by the 
-elder Italian mafters, Urfata^ or the Gambols of 2, Bear ^ 
• from Urfay 2l Bear j as the horfe in making curvets was 
thought to refemble the motions of the Bear when he 
dances upon his hinder-feet. The word Curvets is de- 
rived from Corvetto, or Corbetto, fignifying in the Italian 
language, a Crowy the aftions of which, when it hops 
or leaps, is imitated in this air by the horfe. Others de- 

• Sir Sydney Mcdows. 
^ojL. II. ^ Z rive 
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five it from the Spanifli word Coma, which figni£es the 
Elbow, or Hack at the hinder-leg, bccaufe the horfe, i» 
^executing this Manege^ bends his hocks^ and, throws- 
his weight upon them. 

Page 1-27. « To make a crofi, or dancea Saraband/*^ 
&c.] To teach an horfe to defcribc the figure of a crofs; 
HI making curvets, he (hould firil be walked upon a 
il|:ait line, about four times the fpace of his own- 
length,, ihould be made to go> backward upon the fame- 
line ; afterwards advance to the middle of it, then go* 
fideways to the right hand, about twice the meafure of 
Ikis own length ;. the fame on the left, and then xeturit 
to the middle of the line, where- he fhould flop, and be 
careiTed. 

When he can tread thefe lines equally, advance, go* 
backward, and to either lide^ flying the heel, it will be- 
right to put him to make a curvet at the beginnings 
tlie middle, and at the end of each line; and if,, upoik 
repeated trials, he is found ready and obedient, be 
may be called upon to m^e the entire Crofs in cur- 
Tets. 

To^ execute the Saraband in this Jtr-f the horfe mutt 
aiakd two curvets forward, two backward, two fide<' 
ways to each hand^ and fo on, forward* backward* 
and fide-ways indifferently ; without keeping the pro- 
portions of the ground, a& in making the Crofs, and 
without flopping, as long as his wind and vigour will , 

allow 
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iHoW him to continue. Iq direding this Manege the 
Itorfemaii muft take (»re, that his aids be perfectly juft 
And exa^, as well as that the borfe be furniihed with 
"vigour, temper, a<5ti¥ity, and fuppleoefs in all his 
forts, otherwife he will never be able to perform thefe 
two Maneges with truth and brilliancy, to which very 
few horfes, for diefe reafons, are equal. Vide Guer- 
riniere, p. 14^. 

Page 1 44. " Ufe an hand-fpur," &c.] In teaching an 
horfe to make Caprioles^ the name of which Jir is de- 
rived from Capra^ a goat, as it relembles the leaps of 
that animal when it bounds and plays } it was a me-^ 
thod with the old riders to prick the horfe's croupe 
with a Ihort-pointed iron, in order to make him yerk 
x)ut, or kick, when he was at the height of his leap» 
without which he cannot be juft and perfeft. This the 
French horfemen call Nouer VJiguillette, or tying the knot i 
an expreilion far fetched, but taken, perhaps, from the 
likenefs of this motion, to tying a knot with a fhuttle^ 
' to do which, the thread is contraded and hollowed in 
the hand of the perfon who holds it, and the ihuttle^ 
in the fame moment is flung through to the end of the 
line, and binds and faftens the knot: in imitation of 
liiis a^ion the horfe draws, or tucks up his hinder legs 
towards his belly, and then yerks them out to their 
utmoft ftretch*. For this purpofe, it was ufual tom^e 

^ Having never feen any explanation of this phrafe, what is faid is 
only as conjedure. 

2 i, tifc 
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ufe of what may be called an Hand-fpur. The poflure 
of the horfeman, however, upon this occafion, is a.uk<- 
ward and conftrained ; and the aid fo rude and clumfjr, 
as to fuit only horfes whofe feelings and fpirits are 
dull and cold, and which, for this reafon, fhould never 
be put to this ^/r, which, above all other, requires 
fenilbility, quicknefs, and a frank temper. 

Page 147. " That over the flioulder,'* &c.] The an^ 
cient horfemen aided, or ftruck the croupe with a long 
fwitch aerofs the Ihoulder ; but this motion is not fd 
quick, neat, orfharp, as that given by putting the 
hand behind the waift, or on the fide^ 
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PART lU ' 

CHAPTER I. 

Of Bitts. 

WHEN men firft thought of taming the horfe» 
and reducing him to fuch obedience as pati- 
ently and chearfuUy to receive and carry them upon his 
back, it is fuppofed that they rode without Brid/es j no6 
conceiving that an inilrument might be made, which 
being placed in the Motab, would awe and direA the 
animal at the will of the rider; fo weak and limited is 
jfrt in its firft effays^ in its rude beginnings ! But being 
foon convinced, that by riding in this manner, the 
7 mask 
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man muft be more in the power of the horfe, than his 
under the control of his rider, they fattened a cord, or 
other ligatures over the Nofe^ with which, to a certain 
degree, they guided and reftrained his courfe ; this 
difcovery foon led them to obferve, that the Mouthy from 
its -capacity of holding whatever might be put into it, 
as well as from its tendernefs and fenfibility, was the 
Part pointed out and adapted by nature, of which they 
might avail themfelves to communicate their intentions 
to the horfe, and make him obedient to them ; they 
began, therefore, to Ihape pieces of IVood^ of Horn, and 
of iron, which they fixed in the mouth, and which, 
with the addition of Reins^ are thought to have com- 
pofed the firft Bridles ufed by man. 

Upon this foundation, in procefs of time, were 
conftruifled all the improvements of Branches^ Curbs^ and 
various (hapes of Mmtb-pieccs^ which conffitute thofe 
inftruments called BittSj fo denominated from the horfes 
cuftom of iitin^y or champing upon them., when in 
their mouths^ 

The earlieft account we have of Bitts^ is to be found 
in Xenophon's Treatife of Horfemanfliip *. .He de- 
fcribcs two forts of them, the rough and the fmooth 
known and ufed in Greece ; and the form and figures of 
the Roman bitts, as well of thofe of fome other ancient 
nations, are ftill to be feen upon ftatues and other 

^ Vide Vol. L of this Work. 

monti- 
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tnonuments of antiquity : thc(ef rjl Grecian Biits^ both 
from Xenopbon's defcription of them, and from the fhapes 
of others, ftill to be feen on ancient Roman monuments, 
which probably were copies of the Grecian, appear to 
have been plain andfimple, but yet were equal, in all 
probability to the fervices required of them, and an- 
fwered the ends for which they were defigned. 

From Parents like thefe, however, it is amazing to 
fee what a numerous, uncouth, and diflorted pro- 
geny are defcended. Whoever fliall look into the books 
of the firft modern writers upon this fubjeft, and will 
trace them down to the laft century, or even later, will 
be amazed, arid almoft frightened, at the variety of ab- 
furd, whimiical, and monftrous Bins which load their 
works, and which can ferve only to perplex and difgracc 
the fcience they were intended to embellifh and im- 
prove. Their Sizes are fo large, that they muft almoft 
have choaked the horfes which were condemned to 
wear them, whofe teeth were frequently pulled out, on 
purpofe to make room for the mouth-piece, or Canon^ 
to lay upon the Bars^ while the l^apes into which they 
were wrought, and the fuperfluity of Ornaments with 
which they were deformed^ arc fo ftrange and fantaftical, 
as not to be coniiftent with ufe or common fenfe, and 
muft make us deplore the ftate of that art^ which hzd fucb 
advocates to advance its caufe, znd fucb guides to direft 
its fteps. Nor is the number of the Bitts which they 
Yo L. 11. A a ufed, 
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nfed, lefs prodtgipus, than the rariety of the ihapes and 
figures into which they twifted and tortured them : for- 
getting the fimplicity and uniformity of Nature, ihey 
feem never to have reflected, in forging fuch a multi:- 
tude of different Bhts, that the Mouths of horfes are not 
fo various, and eflentially oppofite, as to bear the fmal^lleil 
proportion ta the number of bitts invented to fiiit their 
properties, or oorreft their defeiSs j inafmueh as that it 
is known and . evident, that all the diflferent forts of 
Mouths f good or bad, may be clafled under a very few 
heads ; and that their good qualities may be brought 
forth, and their defet^s to^ a degree remedied, by gCHtler 
and readier helps, than thefe abfiird and elaborate in- 
ftruments could have afforcfcd. But thefe horfemen 
knew nothing of StmpJidtyy nor how engaging and pow- 
erful it is : they feem never to have conceived or un- 
derftood, that the plaineft and ihorteft way of doing any 
thing, if equally effedtual, is dotrbly pleafing and ad- 
vantageous i nor do they appear to have conftrltcd No- 
ture in their undertakings, or ever to have thottght of 
reducing their Jrt to any certain flandard of perfedioa 
by foUowmg her hints, confirming them by experi- 
ment, and proceeding in their labours upon the firm^ 
and unvariable principle* of reafon and truth. Hence 
ii follows that their works are- generally a Cbaof of ob- 
fcurity and confufion, in which no order or connexion 
are preferved, few general principles advanced, and 
hardly any definition of the Terms of Arty or their deri- 
vation^ 
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vation, fct forth and explained^ cfpccially among the 
Italian authors, who were the firft writers and pradlifers 
of horfemanOiip, and whofc diftion is generally fo me- 
taphorical, and their exprefiions fo f ar-fecched, as fcarcely 
to be intelligible to an Italian himfelf, unlefs be has fbme 
acquaintance with the Art of which they difcourfe, which 
chey treat fo aakwardly, that it feems rather to have 
been crulhed and overlaid by their injudicious labours 
and treatment, than nourifhed, ftrengtbened, and im« 
proved by them. Of this, their Bitts afford but too clear 
a proof, being fo formed, that they need only be feen, 
CO be condemned and rejeded. Such indeed has been 
their fate ; for the Art^ as it went on, refined in its 
courfe, and the profeflbrs of it have at length found eafier 
and plainer methods of bitting horfes, than they ever 
could have attained from the ufe of thofe prepofterous 
jnachines employed by their predeceffors. They have 
difcovered, that to acquire a dominion over the horfe's 
mouth, it is better to employ fkill and gentlenefs than 
force and violence ; and underfland, that to compafs 
this end, the Part muft be prefcrved in a*juft degree of 
tenderncfs and fenfibiiity ; that the rider's Hmd muft ac- 
company and anfwcr all its feelings, while the Moutb 
muft reciprocally a<5t with it,, and obey its diredions ; 
and that when this is the cafe, that is to fay, when 
the M$uth has been properly worked, and formed to this 
delicacy and truth of feeling, the inflxument is then in 
tune, and ready for the artift, whofe hand, though 

A a 2 armed 
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armed with the plaineft and fofteft bitt, willibe ablc^ 
generally fpeaking, todi^aw forth all its harmony. 

The "efFefts and operations of the Hand having been 
explained in the fbregoing pages, the properties of 5iVrx» 
and the methods- and rules for adjttftingefaem to horfes 
mouths fhall be the fubjeft of the enfiiing chapters. 

, A bitt, in order to operate properly, and control and 
guide the animal,, fhouldbefo fonoed, as to be in pro* 
portion to^the £ze of the mouth, to fuitits properties both 
in/ide and outiide, and confequcntly place the head in a 
becoming and graceful pofture, reftraining him without 
violence or pain, and obliging him at the fame time to 
follow and obey the impreflidns of the hand with free- 
dom and exa<n:nefs, at the fame time preventing him, 
as far as it is poi&ble, from making any aukward,. irf 
regular, or capricious motions with his head. 

Any perfouj toa certain degree, converfant with horfes-, 
who will' employ his eyes and judgment, will foon be 
capable of underftanding when the bitt is in propopcion 
to the mouth andfize of the horfe ; for it is not difficult 
to perceive and comprehend, that zfrnali bitt would be 
improper and uncomely in the mouth of a large horfe, 
as a great one wouM be inconvenient and'burdenfome 
to an animal of a lower and flenderer make. The fize, 
however, and« relative proportion to the figure of the 
horfe, are lefs to be infifted oh, than the properties and 
proportions of the bitt, with refpeft to the effeft it is to 
produce^ and the manner in which.it is. to gpvern and 

^ influence 
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influence the mouth. Here indeed much juflncfs and 
delicacy are required, for all the motions of the horfe 
depend upon it, and every a<5tion is to- be regulated 
by it. 

The horfe& which gcr loofe, difunitedj or falfe^ are to 
be put together y and adjufled j and thofe which are weak, 
and go faintly and indiftindlly, whether from bad feet, 
or whatever oth^r caufe, are to be propped and fup- 
ported i and fuch as have over-hanging flioulders, large 
heads, and thick forehands, which, from heavinefs and 
floth, lean upon the hand, are to be raifed,. lightenedi* 
and animated by it.. ' 

The juftnefs of the parts which compofe the bitr,. 
both for tlie infide and outfide of the mouth, confiftsin 
keeping the proportion which each bears to each. The 
Moutb-piece therefore, ihould neither be fo big as to fill 
up the mouth, nor fo fmall as to be funk, and lofl- in it ;. 
i<t fhould prefs and a£t upon- the bai^ evenly and firmly, 
fo as not to give 2ifalfe Jppuy. The Eye^ or hole at the 
upper end of the Brancbt fliould be fo placed as not to 
hurt or offend the Cbeek ; and the Curb be lodged {ct 
fxa6lly as to fit fmoothly and evenly in the Beard, its 
proper place, and in appearance deftined to it by na- 
ture herfelf* 

The figure and fhape of almofl every thing is pleafing 
and proper, in which there is nothing wanting^ nothing 
JkperfiuouSt noitiing extravagantj or fantailical. Whatever 
is thus conftru^ed, will generally anfwer the purpofes- 

.eipe^aedi 
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cxpeded from it,and its utility will be its Beauty. A bitt 
fliould be fubjecfl to thefe rules, and formed upon tbefe 
principles. Thai bitt, therefore (except in particular cafes) 
will be proper and handfome, whofe Branches are of a^ 
due length with refpedt to the fize of the horfej which 
turn neither too much m, or towards his cheft, nor too 
much ea/, or from it j that is to fay, which are not too 
ftiff, nor too weak and yielding ; whofe Ends keep at a 
due diflance, and do not contra^ or clofe in upon each 
other, but are naturally and eaiily inclined fomewhat 
backwards^ or towards the cheft^ fo as neither to keep the 
mouth under too rigid a confinement, nor indulge it in 
too much liberty: for it is from this juft mixture of re- 
ftraint and eafe, that we arc to acquire the means of 
placing the head in a fuitable and graceful pofture ; a 
pofture not only beautiful, but indifpenlably requifite 
and neceflary toaffift the operations of the Bin. 

Nature, which in many inftances is found to be 
wifer than reafon and human invention, does not al- 
ways confider the beauty and grace which arife from 
fymmetry and proportion, abJiraBedly in thcmfelves as 
Beauty and GracCy as fome may imagine, who miftake the 
effc<5l for the caufc } but gave them merely to hefubfer- 
vient to Utility^ and to advance her own great and wife 
purpofes. Thus, when an horfe is, generally fpeaking, 
ilrong, aftive, and excellent in his paces, he will be 
found to be juftly and truly made in all the eflential 
parts upon which his paces and ftrength depend j and 

when 
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when So jHr^oitioncd, he will likewife generally be 
found to be bandfome. Here beauty is fubfervient to uti- 
lity^ and holds^ but lYi^ficmd place^ fot he could not 
have beem ftrang oy a^ive, without being well-made, 
and being fo, he wiil moft probably be handfome from 
the harmony and proportion of his ftrudure ; for it is 
this proportion whiclx.is the parent of perfection in aU 
objedts, and where it is not obferved, or is defedlive, 
the orginal fault muft be in the quality and proportion 
of the conftituent parts ; fo that the beauty is no more 
than the refuk of a juft conformation, and ferves only 
as a poliQi to t^ie whole. With refpefbj therefore, to 
the jdacing of the bead, when the horfe wears a bitt, 
the pofdure in which he is taught to hold it^ is not re«- 
quired beeaufe it has a pleafing appearance, but be- 
caufe it is £b abfol^ufelly neceffhry^ that were it otherwife, 
the bitt could not operate, nor the rider avail himfelf 
of it, to put the horfe to \hoSt fervices for which na^ 
ture ieems to have formed and defigned him. 

When, therefore, the horfe thrufts out his nofe, and 
turns it upward, this pofture is not to be blamed beeaufe 
it is ugly and difagreeable, for in many animals it may 
be proper, and even; becoming ; as in the flag, and 
fometim^s even in an horfe, as when running wild, 
and fail of gaiety and fpiriti but it is to be condemned 
in an horfe when mounted^ beeaufe it entirely frees hint 
from all obedience to the hand of the rider, and ren^ 
ders the bitt ufekfe; and of no effe^ 

7 IXL 
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In this attitude, he can neither be flopped, united^ 
guided, or fupported : on the contrary, if he goes into 
the oppofite extreme, and carries his head fo low as to 
arm himfelf, or touch his throat with his chin, or the 
end of the Brancbef, the bitt in this inftance will have 
no power, and the horfe, by crouding himfelf together, and not 
keeping the due diftance which nature has fet between 
his head, neck, and flioulders, will not be able to lift 
his legs, or put them forward, hardly to fee his way, and 
muft go in a. manner equally difagreeable to the fpecSla- 
tor, and unfafe to himfelf and his rider. The perfect 
pofture then is to be found in a Medium^ and is derived 
from both extremes. The fkill of the horfeman' muft 
accomplidi this, for in this the fcience of the bitt con- 
lifts, and he will endeavour to do it with gentlenefs, ex- 
aftnef , and patience; he will coIleSi and put his horfe in 
the hand, fo as to make him feel the impreflion, and fol- 
low its motions without pain or furprife, but fmoothly 
and gradually ; requiring no more than a gentle and 
eafy fubmiilion, and remembering to do nothing that 
may alarm and difturb, fo as to provoke him to rebel 
againft the very hand he is required to obey. 

When an horfe C2inJiop readily and with eafc, when 
his head is conftant and fteady, and he is light ^nd firm 
in the hand, and fo fupple as to be able to obey it in all 
its motions with eafe and readinefs, he gives ample 
proofs that the bitt is proderly adjufted, and fitted to 
his mouth; and that he is reconciled^ and even pleafed 

with 
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^ith the power it excrcifes over him : on the contrary, 
if he opens his mouth as if he was gagged, if he 
wreathes and twifts his jaws, if he draws up his tongue 
above the mouth-piece, or thrufts it out of his toouth 
fideways, if he retams himfelf^ or runs backward, if he 
carries his head very low, and endeavours to force the 
hand, if he fears the impreflion of the Bitt^ has no Ap^ 
puy^ tofles his head up and down, or refufes to ad- 
vance, and go forward, interrupting his Manege with 
various diforders, he gives evident reafon, by the com- 
miffion of thefe irregularities, to fufpeft that the bitt is 
not properly adapted to his mouth, and offends, or 
hurts it, either within fide, or without. 

It has already beenTaid, that the different Sorts of 
Mouths are not fo numerous, nor their flrudlure and pro- 
perties fo oppofite, as to juftify the almoft infinite vari- 
ety of bitts, which were invented in pad times; it is 
neverthelefs certain, that all are not formed with all the 
qualities which compofe a good and perfedl mouth j 
nor have all horfes the fame fort of mouths, whether 
good or bad j for were that the cafe, the horfeman's 
talk would require no fkill or difcernment, and one bitt 
would infallibly fuit all horfes. Some difcretionary power 
muft therefore be allawed, and horfemcn muft know 
how to avail themfelvcs of bitts, more or lefs different^ 
for the government of horfes, which in the peculiar for- 
mation and qualities of their mouths, (hapes and fizes 
of their bodies, and even in their temper, are found to 
Vol. 11. B b differ 
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diffei; from one another ; for different mouths muft de- 
mand, to a certain degree, a variety of bitts, which va^^ 
riety is only to be condemned^ when indulged to an 
injudicious and wanton excefs. 

It is moft true and apparent, that that horfe which isr 
ftrong and firm in his ftrudture, endued with gentk-- 
nefs and fpirit, is adtive, and has good legs and feet,, 
can never want a bitt, whofe principal effedl is to* 
raife and fupport, becaufe he is very able to furniflip 
to himfelf all the afliftance he can need, and from the 
concurrence of thefe properties, will moft probably 
have received from nature a proper difpoCkion and a 
good mouth: that horfe likewife whofe forehand rs long, 
and elegantly turned-, with a lean andfmall head, and whofe 
jaws at the fetting on of the head, are wide and open, 
can never call for a bitt which is particularly conflruAed: 
to fix his head in a pofture, in which nature has placed- 
it before: again, that horfe whofe mouth: is large and* 
deep, whofc Bars have a proper degree of feeling, nei- 
ther too hard, nor too tender, with a brifk fine l^ongue^^ 
fmall and thin LipSy the Beard well madfe, and neither 
too delicate, nor callous, will never require a bitt par- 
ticularly fmall, nor one calculated to awe and reftrain^ 
him beyond the common degree ; nor one with the L/* 
bertyov Upfet wherein to lodge the tongue, larger than' 
ufual ; nor with a Q/r^ ftricfter, or morefevere than ir 
fhould be, to be felt and acknowledged. Happy indeed' 
would horfeoren be^. were ii eafy to find horfes poilefled^ 

of 
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ofthefe ufefuland noble qualities. But this is feldom 
their lot, and it is from the want of fome, and fome- 
times of all theferequifites, that the fkilful horfeman is 
called upon to remedy by art the faults, and fupply 
the defeats of nature, when fhe proves perverfe and 
unkind* 

This truth being eftablifhed, that there are few if 
any horfes given to man fo correcft and perf^dl, as not 
to have fomething wrong, fomething that we would 
wifli otherwife in their fhape, limbs, or charaifler ; the 
utility, as well as neceffity, of the horfeman's art will be 
clear and evident; and the merit of that art muftbe con- 
fcfled, which comes in as a friend to the affiftance of 
nature, which ftrengthens it where it is feeble, guides 
and fupports where it is weak and uncertain, and al- 
ways afts fo kind a part, as to leave it improved and 
better than it was, when it was firft undertaken. 
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CHAP. H. 

Of the Branches^ 

'T^ H E Mautb-pkce^ in order to produce the wifhed-for 
•* eflFedts, and operate juftly and with certainty npon^ 
the mouth, fo as to be able to raife, fupport, unite, or 
reftrain the horfe, without violence or pain, lliould be 
placed diredlly and evenly upon the Ban^ exadly between 
the teeth called the Grinders and the Tnfbes y and the 
chain, called the Curb^ihonld reft equally, and Ixnoothly 
on that hollow under the chin, commonly called the 
Beard. The Mouti-piece, by its jippuy^ or the force with whiclv 
it prefles the Bars^ is employed to retain, the horfe in his 
pace, and to make him^op. The Branches govern, di- 
redl, and unite him j and the Curb is the cement and 
foul of both : for the Mouth-pkce could have but little in- 
fluence over the Bars from above, nor the Branches when 
pulled below^ if the Curb did not conned: and animate 
both. This is the manner in which the bitt operates, 
by means of the parts which compofe it, vhz. the Mouth- 
piece, Branches^ and Curb^ each of which has its diftincft 
office, although all muft concur and adl in Unionio pro- 
duce the propofcd efFecft. We will explain how this end 
is to be attained, and, to be more exacfl, will fpeak of 
each article feparately, beginning with the Branches. 

CHAP. 
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C H A P. IH. 

Of the Branches and Curb. 

HP H E S E are formed in different fizes, in different 
. ihapes, and proportions^ as the mouth which is 
to wear the bitt requires ; and thefe different ihapes and 
proportions are what diftinguifli one Bin from another.. 
The Mouth piece is that part of the Bitt which the horfe 
carries in his mouth: tbisisfometimes made of one entire 
piece of ixon^ kneed, or bent in the middle, and fometimes 
quite ilrait. Some again have a joint in the middle, and 
other mouth-pieces have an hollow fpace in the mid- 
dle, in which the tongue is lodged, which being not 
prefled fo much as when the Mouth piece is level, re- 
mains more free and undiflurbed. This arched fpace' 
is called, the Mounting, liZ'fr/y, or Upfet; and, from its 
ihape and faihion^ gives a particular denomination to 
the bitt, as a Pigeon necked, a Duck, or Goofe necked bitt 
fo called, becaufe the two parts which compofe this 
neck are formed in refemblance of the necks of thefe 
birds. The Branches are thofe pans of the bitt to which 
the Mouth' piece is joined and infcrted, and which reaches 
from the horfe's cheek to a certain length below his 
chin. They are fometimes quite ftrait, and fometimes 
bent and turned into-different fhapes j and, according to 
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the proportion in which they are bent, produce different 
effefts upon the horfe's mouth. When ftrait, the 
branches confift but of two parts ; an Eye^ or hole at 
■the top, to which. the Head-^allis buckled} and an hole, 
or ring at the bottom, in which the reins are fattened ; 
beudes .this, one or two fmall Chains, and fometimes a 
{lender bar of iron run acrofs near the bottom, to 
keep the Branches firm and fteady. 

Thofe Branches, which are formed obliquely, are 
bent in different parts, and in diflfercnt degrees at the 
upper end, near the mouth-piece. When they are 
bent fo as to make a ProjeSHan near the Mouth-piece-, 
this projeftion is called the Elbow, or Shoulder ; and when 
it is towards the bottom, it is named the Knee or Ham, 
There is an imaginary line belonging to all bitts, called 
by horfemen and bitt-makers, the Line of the Banguet, or 
upper part of the branch, above the mouth-piece j 
which beginning from the Eye at the top of the branch, 
runs to the end. Jn this.ali the delicacy of the art con- 
fifts ; for it is the rule and guide by which the bitt is 
to be adapted to the mouth, and by which the llrength 
^pr we^knefs of the branches are to be known. To thefe 
we may add one part more, which is called the Jrch of 
tie Banguet, and is at the infertion of the Mouth-piece into 
the branches. Under this, there is another called the 
Beard. 

The next and laft article belonging to the bitt, is 
jthe Chain, or Curb, which goes under the Chin, The per- 

fediqn 
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feAion of the bitt, and the certainty of its effeds de- 
pend upon the union and correfpondence of the Curb 
with the Branches. To attain this purpofe, great exadl- 
nefs muft be obferved, as that it be of a jufl: and fuitable 
length with the Beard^ and that it remains flat and im- 
moveabk in its place, not galling, or pinching the 
parr, but yet keeping it in due fubjedlion : for were it to 
be loofe, and fliift its place, it would render the 
branches entirely ufelefs. This Curb is compofed of 
many links ; the larger they are, the gentler and eaiier 
they are, and when^ from the ticklifhnefs and delicacy 
x)f fome horfes, they happen to be too ftrift, a piece of 
cloth or leather, put between them and the Beard^ will 
blunt their efFevft. The adjufting the C^r* properly, is 
a matter not only of the utmoft conrfequence to give 
the branches their due power, but is alfo of fo much 
exaftnefs and'nicety, that few of the Bitt-makers them*- 
fclves are equal to the tafk, fo as to know the Ihape 
and' temper of each mouth, the dependence whicli all 
parts of the bitt have upon one another, of what length 
or fliape to form thQ Branches^ and to complete the ma-^ 
chine with that truth and juftiiefs, which the purpofe 
to which it is deftined moft abfoliitely requires. The 
greateft difficulty is to fix the Curb ; and, although it 
calls for fo much care and knowledge, and almoft each 
fiorfe, from the fize or temper of his mouth, fhould 
wear his bitt with a difference^ yet they are generally 
kept read^ made^ and many people are content to buy 

them. 
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them fb, and thrtift them into theix horfes mouths^ 
pleafed with the polifh, and medbanic neatnefs of the 
work, which in this nati<Mi is very beautiful ; and 
judging tfehis to be fuficiertt^ concern themfclves no 
farther. 

Of outward form elaborate^ of inward lefs exaSi. Milton* 

When the Curb (as already mentioned) is too loofe and 
long, it defeats the operation of the Branches^ and by 
giving toainuch room, allows them to go back, which 
pofture oftentimes galls and frets the horie's lips, and 
frees him fjpom fubjedtion to the hand. 

When it is too ftiort, it is always too fevere, and binds 
and gags the horle, fo a« to occafion great uneafinefs 
and difturbance, depriving the branches likewife, to a 
certain degree, of their juft efFeft. In order to hinder the 
Jfoi>^.to which the Curbi% hung, and which confines it in 
its place, from hurting the horfe either in his cheek 
or lip, great care fhould Ve taken to turn it fomewhat 
jound and thkk, and to proportion its length, fo that it 
may touch only the extremity of the lip, which is the 
place where it joins the laft link of the Curb. TTie due 
length is generally fixed by the diftance from the Eye of, 
;the Branch^ to the Elbawy or Shoulder ; and in Jlrmt branches 
where there is none, to xht Place where the elbow would 
be, if there was one. If the Beard is too tender and fen- 
fibde, it will be proper to make the Curb of one piece of 
iron, remembering to have it round, fmooth, and 

well 
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-well poliflied ; taking care to make the curb reft in ii* 
place, and not to flip up above the Beard upon the jaw- 
bone, as it happens to hories which are fcaall, narrow, 
and very quick of feeling in that part. To keep ic 
fteady, therefore, the Hooks muft be longer than they 
commonly are, hollow or arched, efpecially up- 
wards, and the Curb either round or flat, according as 
the Beard requires, and Jbortt to balance the extraordi- 
nary length of the Hooks, To -fliield the Beard likewife 
from the preflure of the Carb^ a bit of cloth, or lea- 
ther, may be put between them $ and where the part is 
fo very ticklifh, as hardly to allow any thing to touch 
it, the Curb may be made entirely of Leather. There is 
likewife another method which may be pra^ifed upon 
thefe occaflons, either to work with the reins put un-» 
der the Sboulckr of the bitt, which leflens, to a great de- 
gree, the force of the Curbf and 'is called working with 
falfe reins j or elfe to lay the curb entirely aiidd As 
thefe Curbs are calculated for the eafe and relief of horfes 
whofe Beards are too foft and yielding, there is a fort of 
Curbs likewife which are defl:ined folely to horfes whofe 
Beards are thick, fl^fliy, and fo dull and hard, as fcarce- 
ly to have any feeling, but lean upon the hand, force, 
or break fi-om it, and commit many diforders, either 
from a bad temper, want of flrength, of fupplenefs, and 
a<Stivity *, or, as it fbmetimes happens, of all together. 
The Curb prefcribed for horfes of this charaifter (having 
iirfl tried the fmooth Curb of me piece) fniLfti>e hollow, 
Vo-L. lU C c indented* 
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indented, or armed with fmalL teeth^ and of one pieci^ 
of iron. 

This indeed has great power, and will perform ali 
that can be executed by a bitt j but it is too rude, and 
fo» painful, as to be unbecoming in an horfeman ta 
ufe. The more eligible part will therefore be, with 
horfes to which fueh feverity is requifite, either to re- 
jeft the,m totally, or endeavour to form them by milder 
to-eatment, and with judgment and knowledge, rather 
than to expofe them, by the harflmefs of this curb, ta 
woi'k difagreeably, or be indebted for their obedience to 
fo much rigour and cruelty. It wa^ likewife cuflo- 
mary to fix above the Moutb-piece a thin Cbainy or flendec 
bar of iron, refembling a fmall Snajffle: but better kndwn 
by the French term of Trencbefile^ This,, at prefent, ai 
leafl in this country^ is laid aiide; it neverthelefe has 
its ufe, and may be employed with advantage to horfes 
which are apt to drink, or fwallom their J5/V/, as the ex-^ 
preflion is, or bury it fo deep in their mouths, as to 
hinder it from having a due and juft efledt. It ferves 
alfO', to a certain degree, as a Player^ to rcfrefli and en*- 
liven the mouth, fomewhat in the fame manner as 
the little chain fo called, which is hung in the middle 
of the Upfet, and laying upon the tongue, keeps it 
in^ motion, and, makes the mouth moift and pleafant. 

Such, under various forms and combinations, ar£ 
the component parts of the machines called Bitts. The 
general r)iles which muft be ohfervcd in adapting them 

la 
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to the raouth, the different forts at prefent in ufe, with 
their properties and effedts, will now demand to be confi- 
dered ; but as this cannot be done but relatively to the 
mouths to which they are to be applied, it will be in- 
difpenfably ncceffary, in this place, previoufly to fpeak 
of them, and of feveral particulars incident to them. 



CHAP. IV, 
Of the Bars and Lips. 

T N order to be able to adjuft a bitt to the mouth of 
^ any horfe, the firft thing neceflary is to examine the 
qualities, and to confider and meafure the proportions, 
fo as to make it tally and anfwer to the temper and 
properties of each particular part. The metod of do- 
ing this, is to be able to difcern the natural faults and 
imperfedlions, fo as to palliate and correA them by the 
ftrufture of the bitt 4 for were the mouths of horfes 
good and perfedl, there would be no trouble, and little 
need of fcience, to furnilh them with bitts. 

The general defedts are, that they are too narrow and 
fmallj^ or too large and wide ; that they have the T'ongue 
too thick and broad; the channel, or place where it is 
lodged, too confined and ftraitened; the Bars too dull 
ind hard, or too delicate ; the Lips too flat and fleftiy ; 
the Valate^ or roof of the mouth, too nice and ticklilh, 
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and too low, that is to fay too Jle/by^ or not fiifiiciently^ 
£o ; and above all, the jaws too large, narrow, a»d con- 
fined. Nor does it fail fometimes to happen, in addi- 
tion to the perplexity which each particular defeft wilt 
occafion, thac they all meet tagcthcr in the fame horfe,. 
and being; oppofite arid contrary taeach other, will de- 
mand the mmoft fkill of the moft able horfeman to* 
fleer between thefe difficulties,, which this complication. 
of diforders will throw in his way. 

It is not, however, tlie thicknefe of vheLipSy the hard- 
nefs of the Bars^. nor the bignefs of the T^angue^ which? 
need occafion much trouble ; for a palliative, if not ag. 
remedy, ma^y certainly be found in allowing a. large^ 
and open Uberty to the bitt^ fo as not to pnefe or confine 
the tongue r and in having ^ firmer and fuller Jppuy^ 
upon the jRw-j, but fo as not to fqueeze, or difturb the 
lips. But when the M<mth is narrow, and the Bars ati 
the fame time tender, a more ferious diftrefs muft* 
arife ; for if the Moutb-pkce is fmall and thin, tofuitthc 
fize of the mouthy it will offend and hurt the Bars ; and: 
in this inilance^. the Bitter inftead of fixing and afiiiring' 
the horfe's Iiead, will teaze and fret him fo as to make 
him tofs it about, and commit many diforders with it*. 
When the tongue is grofs and clumfy, and the Channel 
»arrow, the Appuy^ or ftrefs of the Mbutlhpiece^ which 
ought to be upon the Bars, will render the Liberty fo? 
comparatively fmall, that it will, aft rather upon the 
Tongue i, and, inftead of eafing and relieving, will con- 
7 fine 
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ofthefe ufefuland noble qualities. But this is feldom 
their lot, and it is from the want of fome, and fome- 
times of all thefcrequifites, that the fkilful horfeman is 
called upon to remedy by art the faults, and fupply 
the defeats of nature, when (he proves perverfe and 
unkind« 

This truth being eftabliflied, that there are few if 
any horfes given to man fo correcfl and perfect, as not 
to have fomething wrong, fomething that we would 
wifli otherwife in their ihape, limbs, or charaAer; the 
utility, as well as neceflity, of the horfeman's art will be 
clear and evident; and the merit of that art muft be con- 
fefled, which comes in as a friend to the affiftance of 
nature, which ftrengthens it where it is feeble, guides 
and fupports where it is weak and uncertain, and al* 
ways adts fo kind a part, as to leave it improved and 
better than it was, when it was firft undertaken. 
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properly in its channel, whofe Lips are not thicki nor 
flefhy, whofe Bars are endued with a certain degree of 
feeling, without being too tender, fuch horfes will re- 
quire but little trouble, and the fimpleft and plaineft 
bitt will fuflSce, efpecially if to thefe advantages, a fine 
and long forehand^ z fmall and well-turned Head be 
added, and they are aiStiVe, ftrong, and gentle, with 
fpirit and courage; horfes of this ftamp will prevent 
the labours of art, for nature may almofl be faid to 
have bitted them herfelf, when fhe furniflied them with 
thefe happy and fuperior qualities. The only difliculty 
is to find ihem. 

When an horfe poflefles all the qualities which con- 
Aitute a fine mouth, and, at the fame time, is weak in 
his fore parts, it is certain that he will, and muft lean 
more upon the hand than he ought, and will, upon 
this account, require a ruder and more powerful bitt ; 
and although no bitt fhould be fo harfli as to caufe 
pain, yet, in this inftance, it is evident, that one ought 
to be ufed which is ftrifter, and more compulfive, than 
in other circumftances would be neceflary. 

When the Bars are round and callous, and the Lips 
are flcfliy and big, the bitt lliould be fo conftrudled, as 
to keep clear of the L//?j, and prefs only upon the Bars. 
If, on the contrary, the Bars are good, and the Lips in 
fault, the intention of the bitt fhould be to eafe the 
Barsj and attack the Lips more forcibly. Both thefe are 
(elfe^ed, by making the mouth-piece thicker or thinner, 
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where if is to eafe, or prefs upon thefe parts. If the 
Bars are hard and callous, and the lips fmall and thin ; 
a Moutb-piece fomewhat (harp and edged will be inore 
effeftual than one that is round. When the Bars are 
hard, the Lips large, or the mourh narrow, the Moutb^ 
piece fhould be formed fo as to aflFeft the Bars^ and leave 
the LipsBX liberty; that is to fay, it (hould be thick and 
rou-nd at the middle, and fmaller and fharper at the 
end. When the mouth is dry and dull, a Player^ or 
fome rings hung upon the Moittb-piece^ by their turning 
and motion, will awaken the feelings, and make the 
m:outh frefli and pleafant ; and when the Bars are fome- 
what lifelefs, and the mouth narrow, fo as nor to fuffer 
much iron to be put into it, a large Liberty^ with the 
Mouth'piece narrowed, and fharpened off toward the ends, 
will take up lefs room, and from its fliarpnefs be more 
felt by the Bars. It muff be remembered, that each of 
thefe bitts muft have the liberty in proportion to the 
fizc and adlion of the Tongue^ and the properties of the 
Palate. 

Hutwhcni to tliefe imperfeiftions, heat and fretful— 
nefs of temper are added ; if the bitr, which was calcu- 
lated to remedy the vices of the mouth only, Ihould fail* 
of the expedled effecT', inftcad of augmenting its rigour, 
you (hould make it more eafy and gentle, bycompofing 
the Moutb-piece of one entire piece, without a* Liberty^ if 
xhcTonguc will permit ; and if not, one fhould be made, 
ft ill keeping the M3W/6-/7w^ ^h//r^ j that is to fay, net; 

broken^ 
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broken or disjointed, and the two parts fattened by a, 
Unk in the middle ; but the Liberty hollowed out of a 
folid piece, which will have this advantage, that being 
folid, it will not bend, and will keep the mouth in a 
firm and juft Appuy^ fixing the Head^ and maintaining 
a conilant and equal degree of fubjeftion in fuch horfes 
as. are apt to have their heads fickle and uncertain \ and 
reconciling them to the conftraint better than 2l jointed 
'Uberty could eflfeft ^ teaching them, at the fame time, by 
the uniformity of repeated lefTons, that all their cflTorts 
of refinance are in vain, and that no irregular motions 
of the head, no grimaces, or diftortions can avail, to 
change or remove what is fixed and liable ; and to 
which habit and patience will, foon or late, difpofe 
them to fubmit. 

With refpeA to horfes whofe Bars are high, (harp,, 
and endowed with fuch fenfibility, as fcarcely to fuflfer 
4ny thing to touch them, a plain and fimple mouth- 
piece, or Cannon will be mod fuitable ; it fhould be 
moulded like wife with the ends thick and/w//, and with 
a Liberty for the tongue, which, by being bent, will 
■work more upon the Lipty and confequently fpare the 
Bars i while time and perfeverance, which conquer moft 
difficulties, will lend their affiftance, and reconcile all. 
To proceed ; it is not only neceflary that the Branches 
ihould have their peculiar and diftinA eflfeft, and that 
the Mouth-piece (houid correfpond with the ftrudture and 
temper of the mouth 4 but it is indifpenfibly neceflary. 
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that both thefe parts fhould a<5t together, and aflift each 
Other, and that with the utmoft truth and exaftncfs, 
otherwife many diforders would arife ; for how nicely 
foever the Moutb-piece may be adapted to the mouth, it 
will avail but little if the Branches do not correfpond ; 
for if they are too rude and harfli, the horfe will be 
afraid of the Moutb-piecet gentle as it may be, as n^tiif h 
as if it was really fevere ; and if, on the other fide, 
, the Branch fhould be ftrait to a certain degree, and the 
Moutb'piece too weak and eafy, it would not have its due 
effedl, to raife, confine, or fupport the horfe ; but he 
would lean upon the hand, and grow fo heavy and 
dead, as to be very aukward and unpleafing. In ihefe 
delicate circumftances the horfeman muft truft to his 
experience, and employ his judgment ; nor is it a fmall 
Ihare of either that will be fufficient to direft his con- 
dudi:: above all, he fhould be well and intimately ac- 
quainted with the faults and defedls of the horfe, and 
able to difcem when they will admit of a remedy, and 
vhen they are incurable ; fhould know the temper, and 
fee what qualities nature has given, and what fhe with- 
holds, fo that he may decide how far to interfere, and 
to what degree of juftnefs and grace he may hope to 
bring the animal, fo as to make it anfwer the end he 
wifhcs to attain. . 
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C H A P. V. 

Of the Tongue and Palate^ 

Tjy HEN the Tongue is fo thick that it qinnot be con- 
• * tained in the Channel, or is too broad and big, it 
vrill prevent the Moutb piece from refting- upon the Bars, 
will make the Jpfuy hard and dead, deprive the bitt of 
its due eflfe«5t, and frequently be bruifed, fretted, and 
injured by it. The true and only remedy for thefe 
evils, is to allow a proper place for the tongue, by 
making a juft and convenient Liberty, Tlie fantaftical 
?Lnd ftrange Liberties, or Upfets of biits; which are fo fre- 
quent in books, as well as the prepofterous bitts which 
are to be found in them, are entitled to no notice upon 
this occafion, inafmuch that they appear to have been 
formed rather to exercife the fancy and invention of the 
bitt-makers, than to anfwer the wants of the able and 
judicious horfeman. 

In what cafes this L^erty fhould be formed, either 
whole, or compofed of two parts, we have fet forth in the 
preceding chapter ', it will be fufficient then barely to 
repeat in this, that when the Tongue is well-formed, 
and of a reafonable fize, it fhould be fmall and mode- 
rate ; and when the tongue is grofs and big, it fhould 
be large and fpacious ; or, in other words, it fhould be 
adapted to the tongue, and made in meafure and pro- 
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portion to it, care being taken at the fame time, that it 
be not fo wide, as to affeft the Bars, for upon them the 
whole virtue of the bitt depends. 

When the mouth isfmali and narrow, the Moutb-piect 
mufl *be in praportion, remembering, at the fame time, 
that it Ihould not be fo little and thin, as by its fharp- 
nefs to alarm the Bars ; for it will be better to fuffer 
feme light temporary inconveniencies, fuch as to let it 
wrinkle the tips, or prefs upon the tufhes a little in the 
beginning, than to make the horfe defperate, by. hurt- . 
ing the fenfibility of his bars ; or, to avoid that fault, by 
putting more iron itt his mouth than nature allows it 
to contain. With thefe difficulties the horfemain muft\ 
contetid awhile ; which, if attacked with prudence and 
moderation, will by degrfees grow lefs and lefs, till 
they totally v&nilh. Tiine, and a judicious treatment, 
will bring the bars to a proper tone and feeling, and 
the mouth will become at Uft fo feafoned, a« to be par 
tient of the bitt, and obey its impreflions at the will of 
the hand which dirc^s it. 

To thefe likewife many- faults and irfegularities ia 
the horfe may be added; as gaping, or opening the 
mouth beyond meafure, than which nothing is more 
difpleaiing to the eye; putUng out the Tmj^f ; or letting it 
hang out on one fde ; dratuing it up above l\i&.motabrpiecei. 
wreaMng and moving bisjatv, armir^ himfelf, orreiiUng the- 
l^ranehes of the bitt,- or his chin, upon his breaft, and 
carrying his head ^tirely on one fide $ to thefe bad. 

D d 2 habits 
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habits and tricks, it is not in the power of a bin to 
furnifli a remedy. Long and patient exercife, difcre. 
tion, and a corredt and judicious hand, are the only 
means which can be employed to redrefs thefe capri- 
cious poftures of the Head -, and for the opening of the 
mouth, the beft correftion is to place the Nofe-l>and low, 
and draw it very dofe and tight, unlefs the vice pro- 
ceeds from the Bitt^ by being too big for the mouth, or 
caufing any pain or uneafinefs ; in which cafe, the bitt 
mull be altered, and the caufe being removed, the 
efie^ will ceafe. 

When the horfe Ms out his tongue, it proceeds either 
from a bad habit, or becaufe it is too long. When the 
latter is the cafe, it may be cut fhorter, and the re- 
medy is certain, but too cruel to be offered, although 
conftantly prefcribed by ancient writers: when it is 
owing to mere whim and inclination, and the bite fits 
fo juftly and equally in his mouth, that nothing can be 
found amifs, the fault muft either be permitted, or the 
offending part be made Jborter by Jmputationt as in the 
inftance of its being too long. When the horfe lolls 
it out on one fide, he thereby fruftrates, in part, the 
effedt of the bitt, and renders the Appuy uncertain. 
Frequent and gentle ftrokes of the fwitch or whip, to 
alarm and furprize him, are the beft corredions that 
can be ufed ; though fome prefcribe a fort of Muzzle, 
with fmall, and iharp points of iron, to prevent or 
puniQx the fault. The horfes which draw up their 
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tongues, and bring it over the Mouth-piece, are generally 
guilty of this trick from heat, fretfulnefs, and too 
much fenfibility. To cure this evil, care fliould b* 
taken that the bridle does not moled or incommode the 
mouth } and that the Ubirty be fo eafy and large, as in 
no degree to jM-efs or difturb the tongue ; and in ordfer 
to pacify and moderate a temper too quick and impe- 
tuous, the lenities of patience and gentlenefs, of alight 
and fteady hand, and of a foft and eafy bitt, will prov« 
the moft effedual medicines which can be adminiftered. 
When an borfe turns and twifls his under jaw, being 
guilty of (as already faid) what the French horfemeii 
term, faire les forces^ or imitating the a<5tion of a pair of 
Sheeri'Vi\itD, they cut any thing ; the beft remedy is to 
life a bitt formed of me piece, and now and then ta 
ftrike the part lightly with the whip, and keep a con- 
i^ant hand. The horfe which is apt to carry low^ or 
arm hirrfeJf, which is efie<^ed by the horfe's curling hia 
neck, fo as to touch the upper part of hi^ throat with 
the branches of the bitt, commits a fault which is be- 
yond the power of the bitt to prevent or cure. To bin- 
der the habit of armings a round bit of wood has been 
tecommended by ancient writers, to be placed in the 
hollow part of the jaws, which, in fome degree may 
ftop his chin from turning downwards, fo as to touch 
his throat, and prove more eflfedtual than any affiftance 
that can be gained from the bitt 5 which is a machine 
whofe fole intention, and fole powers are diredted to 

I pull 
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pull the head downwards^ and confequently cannot raifi 
and fupportf and pull it dowut at the fame time. The ufual 
method of attempting to raife the head, is to employ a 
bitt with branches that are eafy and foft iA their ope- 
ration ^ or to make ufe of a bridoon to hold the hand 
high ; but all thefe endeavours go but a little way, 
and are fo very unequal to the talk required, that thofe 
horfemen who undertake to raife an horfe by the agency 
of the Bin, defeat their wiihed by the very means they 
ufe to make them fuccefsfuh 

Having thus difcourfed of Bitts in a fummary and 
general manner, it will, perhaps, be requifite, beforff 
'Si^ difmifs the fubjed, to recapitulate the foregoing- 
particulars, and lay down the plained and moft certain 
rules for the information of thofe perfons, \<^ho may 
wiih to be acquainted with the properties of difTererit 
bitts, and to know how to ada^t them fo as befl: to 
anfwer the horfeman'a views and intentions. 

The, eafier^ fimpler, and lighter a bitt is in all its 
parts, provided it produces the defired eSeCt, the better, 
and more agreable it will be. 

The neater and fmaller the mouth-picce is, in pro- 
portion to the fize and qualities of the naouth, the more 
pleating it will be to the horfe. 

The HKHith-piece that is made of two parts, and 
joined in the middle, is more eafy than that which is 
whole and entire. 

The rounder and fuller it is towards the Ends, the 
foftcr and gentler it will to be the mouth. 

The 
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The Liberty or Upfet fhould be formed in Proportion to 
the mouth, efpecially to the T'ongue^ for ihe eafe and 
accommodation of which it is principally calculated. 

The Moutb- pieces J called Pigeon-necks^ Goof e necks ^ Cats-- 
feety Pas d'Ane^ Canon a Urompe^ or zCanne^ both which are 
entire, and arched in the middle, (and for which there 
is no Englifh term) with many others, are diflinguifhed 
from one another, only by being whole, or elfe of two 
parts jointed in the middle, being fuller and fmaller in 
the mouth, and by having the Upfet ^ or Liberty^ larger 
or more confined. 

In this particular, and in this only, the real and eiSen- 
tial difference confifts, and not in the fantaftical figures 
and ifaapes into which they are wrought, nor by the ad- 
dition of Melons, BelLs^ Pears, Balls, Olives, Pater Nosers, 
or Beads, Scatcb Mouths, and Cats-feet, &c. with which, 
till of late years, it was ufual to cover and load the 
bitts ; and which are now defervedly reje(51:ed, as cum- 
berfome, abfurd, and ridiculous. 



1 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the Brancbes* 

IT is from the Branches, in alliance with the Curbt that 
the Mouth- piece receives all its life and power. Thefe 
branches aA with greater, or lefs force, in proportion 
as they are nearer, or farther removed from that part of 
the Mouth-piece which prefles upon the Bars, and is the 
elTence of the whole. With refpedt to the line of the 
Banquet, or upper end of the branch, and the Eye, itmuft 
be remembered, that the lower parts of the branch are , 
influenced folely by the different proportions and di£fe- 
rent iituations of the upper part, called the Eye, If this 
is placed Ugh, it refifts the power of the branches, and 
keeps them ftrait and firm ; fo that when they are 
pulled, the Mouth-piece, which is between it and them, 
prefles more ftrongly upon the Bars, than it would do, 
if either of thefe parts were to yield and give way to 
the other. On the contrary, if the Banquet and Eye 
were placed hvo^ th^ would be too weak to refi!^ the 
force of the Branches, and the Mouth-piece could have no 
cffefti This is fo infallibly certain, that the fituation 
alone of the Eye will make Branches of different con- 
ftruAions, operate in the fame manner, and produce 
the fame eff^eft ; fo that a ftrait Branch will be as pow- 
erful, as one which is bent and turned, provided the Eye 

be 
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be placed equally hig^ in both : and the line in which 
the reins a<5t, that is from the Ring of the branch to 
which they are fattened, be equally diflant from the 
point of Jppuy, or that part of the Moutb-piece before 
defcribed, which the branches immediately attack : the 
variety, therefore, of turned branches, which abounded 
formerly, and of which fome are flill in ufe, are, per- 
haps, more to be commended for their graceful ap- . 
pearance, than for poflefling any qualities fuperior to 
thofe inherent in the^r^/'/j for the powers of both de- 
pend upon the Eye^ which fits as fovereign, and com- 
mands the whole bitt. When the Eye is fixed to a certain 
degree of Height, and the branches zrejbort, the bitt be- 
comes powerful and fevere. The fituation being changed, 
and the Eye lower, accompanied with a long Branch, will 
make the bitt fofter, and more indulgent. 

Long branches, by being at a" diftance from the 
hand, confine and bring down the hbrfe's head } Jhort 
branches, therefore, being nearer to the hand, muft 
contribute to raife it. 

A branch, of whatever fhape it may be, becomes 
ftrong and rigorous, when the lower ends advance upoii 
the outfide of the Line of the Banquet. 

The contrary efFe«5t is obtained, by .making the 
lower ends turn inward, or, in other words, towards the 
neck of the horfe, as the itna outward fignifies/row it. 

Short branches are more forcible, and rougher than 
long, as their power is more inftanily felt, than if it 

Vo L. 11. E e ' c'im'c 
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came from a diftance, and awe and confirain the 
mouth very ftri<5Hy. 

Having thus diJ'eSled the bitt, and Ihewn the diftindt 
and feparate offi.ce of each part, we will now beg leave 
to gather up the fcattered limbs, put them togethen 
and place the entire xxkachine in the horfe'9 mouth. 



C H A P. VII. 

Ofihe Bin whlcb Jbould be given to a young borfe. 

T N the beginning of an undertaking, whofe aim is to 
^ fubdue and reclaim nature, and that at a time 
when (he is wild, ignorant, and even aftonifhed at the 
attempts which are made upon her, it is evident that 
(he muft not be treated but with lenity, inftrudted with 
patience, and by fmall degrees, and that nothing (hould 
be offered that may hurt, furprlze, or occafion any 
difguft. The horferaan, therefore, (hould not aft the 
part pf a Tyrant^ but the part of a Lover i not endeavour 
to force her fubmiflion, but ftrive to g;ain her Cmfent and 
good will,^ by affiduity, perfeverance, and the gentleil 
attentions ; for what profpeft of fuccefs would rougher 
manners aflford ? To what purpofe would it be to com- 
pel a colt to go forward, qr turn from fear of the whip 
■or fpur, and to trot and gallop fo freely, as to fupple his 
^mbs, and form his paces, if the novelty of the bitt 
and the unaccuftomed retirakxt to which it fubje&shlm, 

Should 
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ihould vex and confound him, fo as to make him not 
know what to do, nor how to behave in thefe extremes. 
It cannot be expe(fted that he will be guided, and go 
with eafe to himfelf dr pleafure to the rider, if the 
inftrument by which he is to be conduced offends, or 
gives him pain : all habits and acquirements ihould be 
attained gradually, and almoft imperceptibly; rigour 
and precipitation would ruin all, and inftead of form- 
ing the horfe to the execution of what is required, may 
plunge him into vice and rebellion, fo as to occafion 
much trouble and lofs of time before he can be re- 
duced. 

He fliould not, therefore, at firft be confidered as if 
he was defigned to be formed to all the exadnefs and 
delicacy of the bitt ; and the horfeman ihould be con- 
tent if he will endure it in his mouth, fo as to grow by 
little and little accuftomed to it, till the reftraint be- 
comes by habit fo familiar and eafy, that he not only 
is not offended, but begins even to delight in it. For 
this purpofe great care ihould be taken, that the bitt be 
eafy and gentle in all its parts ; that the Mouth-piece be 
larger than it need be for an horfe already bitted j that 
it in no wife incommodes the Bars^ fqueez^s the Lipi, 
or galls the Tongue, 

The mouth-piece called a G»mb, with a Joint in the 
middle, will be the moft fuitabic ; the Endi of it ihould 
be as large and full as the iize of the Mouth will permit, 
for the thicker and more blunted they are, the eaCer 

E e a they 
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they will be to the horfe, and the Jppuy lefs ftrid and 
fevere. The links^ of the Curb Ihould be big, fmboth, 
and well poliflied ; the Curb fomewhat long ; the 
Branches fhould be exadly even with the Line of the Ban- 
■fjiiet, to make the Jppuy moderate and equal. They 
{hould likewife be long ; nor does it fignify of what 
{hape th€y are, for with moft horfes, they ought to be 
fo weak, as fcarcely to have any effeft ; fo requifite it 
is to guard againft every thing that may annoy, or di- 
fturb the horfe in thefe firft trials. In order to recon- 
cile him to this new conftraint, the reins fhould be 
held in both hands, and the horfe, for fome time, 
ihould only walk under the rider. Above ail, upon this 
and all other ocaiionSi a firm, a light, and diligent 
hand is neceflary ; for although the bitt is as the Rudden 
by which the horfe is to be fleered, yet it is the Hand 
which muft hold and direct the Rudder i and fo fupe- 
rior is its power, that at all times it can make a gentk 
bitt fevere^ and convert rigour to Eafe and Softnefi. 

Such are the Outlines^ and general principles upon 
which the art of bitting horfes is eftabliflicd, and by 
which it muft exift. Under thefe heads, however, many 
diftindlions muft be made, and many variations per- 
mitted, which, however mitiute and nice, are yet fo 
^flentially neceflary^ that without attending to them 
upon proper occafions, the wiflies of the^horfeman could 
never be accomplifhed. 



It 
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It is not eafy, however, to defcribe and explain the 
Exceptiom to thefe general rules, 'becaufe^they cannot ai- 
rways be forcfeen, nor is it certain th^t they may hap- 
pen ; whenever, therefore, a cafe occurs in : which a 
dejparture from thefe principles becomes heceiTary, it 
mufl be left to the judgment of the horfeman to a<n: as the 
occafion requires i iorsio geiieral and po^ive diiie^ion^ 
can be given la many uneipe^ed difficulties whi|:h 
may arife, and which, therefore, the horfeman himfelf 
mufl redrefs upon the ipot. 

To attempt to point out the means Qf doing this in 
a book, would be a6i:ing like a phyfician, who prer* 
fcribes without ieeing the patient ^ a bare reprefenta^ 
lion of the difeafe may indeed be made, but there 
may be many circumftances and particularities in the 
conftitution, which ought to be confidered, but which 
cannot be known tili the parties are together^ In our 
inftance, therefore, the patient mufi winifiw t^bimfelf, and 
SL& from bis own knowledge and difcqrnment. The 
leading and general rules may be gathered fropa books, 
hut the deviations frpm them to cert^un degrees^ and 
the Refinement of the art can be known and learnt only 
among Horfes^ and in the Manege.- 1 have, therefore, judged 
it to be the better part, to lay. before the reader only a 
general view, without going into too minute a detail, 
which would probably avail only to puzzle and miflead. 
for this reafon I have likewife forborn to fpeak of the 
l>itts at prefent moA in ufe; fach as the C<mfiaUe bitt, 

fa 
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fo called from the famous Montmoreneyf Cooftable of 
Prance, who was the inventor of it. The Frerub hittt 
the PignateUi bitt, which bears the name of the re- 
nowned horfeman who firft deiigned it. The Pifiol bitt> 
or Bnadey owing its firft name to its refemblance of a 
piil;ol in its Branches, and the fecond to its author. Thefc, 
and a few others now in ufe, are to be feen in the ihop 
of every bitt-maker, and their properties are explained 
in almoft every treatife ofmodernhorfemanihip*. Suffice 
it to repeat, that however they may vary in the 
ihapes and figures of their Branches, yet the eflential 
difference conlifts merely in their Length or ^rtnefs, and 
in their being more or lefs before or behind the banquet, 
or in an even line with it. 

Upon thefe foundations is ereded the art of bitting 
horfes, which art, as far as it reaches, is fure and 
condant ; but which, in fpite of all the merit and praife 
t>f which it has fo long been in pofleilion, will, upon 
a ferious and flri6t trial, never, I doubt, be found 
adequate to the views of a found and intelligent horfe- 
man, nor capable of bringing an horfe to that degree of 
fupplenefs, and exaftnefs of carriage, which the truth 

* It is net for the fame rcafon that the bitts ufed and valued in this 
nation, and diftinguifhcd by the names oilVeymoutb bitts, Pelbam bitts, 
bard zn^Jharps^ &c. are not mentioned here. They arc neither Bitis n6r 
Snaffles^ but infra clajfem^ and of no account. Nor can what is called 
the Turkifti bitt be valued, till fev^crity and brutal violence -Ihall be 
deemedvirtues in riding. 

and 
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and perfection of the -art require. Thefe attainment* 
Teeming to have been referved for a more fimple, but 
powerful machine^ called the iS^^. 



CHAP. : VIII. 
Of the Snaffle. 

T7 R O M "what has been fald in the foregoing chapter, 
"*• the reader muft be fenfible of the many diffi- 
culties which, from the di£ference of conformation in 
the Bodies and Lin^s of horfes, the qualities of their 
Mouths^ their tempers, tlie fetting on of the Headt and 
oiher particulars, that perfon has to encounter who un- 
flertakes to Intt an horfe. The almoft infinite Number of 
bitts, which formerly wereinufe (but nowjudicioufly 
reduced to a very few), their variety of ihapes and fi- 
gures, the ufe of Cavefmsj oi BndonSf and Martingales^ 
which adbed with them as auxiliaries, and the number 
of general rules and diretStions fummed up in the 
former chapters, all feem to proclaim the art of bitting 
an horfe to be one conftant flruggle between nature 
and art ; in which the former, though harrafled and 
leftrained, has feldom, I fear, been totally fubdued, 
and that from the infufficiency of the arms which have 
'heen employed againft her. The bridle, in its col- 
lle«5live fenfe, is that inftrutjaent, which principally en- 
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;ibles the l^orfeman tQ govern and guide the borfe» fo as 
to make him execute what he requires of him. To per- 
form his bufinefs juftly and gracefully, the animal mufl 
firft be made very fupple in his fore parts j and his 
Head and Neck fo managed, that one may be raifed, and 
the other arched or benty more or lefs, to the hand to 
which he is to turn. The bridle called the Bin is fo 
impotent in its endeavours to raife the head, that it evert 
produces the oppofite eflfecfl j nor, from the confinement 
in which it keeps the horfe, and the fmall compafs it 
affords for the adlion of the rein, does it allow the rider 
fufficient room to bend him, without pulling down his 
head, and putting him upon his Shoulders^ both of which 
are incompatible with the true and found principles of 
the art. The frequent ufe of Cavefons and Bridons fully 
evince the want of power in the bit to fupple the horfe, 
or raife the forepart. 

The figures and reprefentations of horfes working 
upon different lellbns may be appealed to, for the con- 
firmation of this ^affertion ; the books of pall times 
abound with them, efpecially the boafted work of that 
king of horfemen, the dukeof Newcaftle; whofe horfes 
are all drawn with their heads between their knees, and 
yet are exhibited to the equeftrian world, as ftandards of 
truth, and models of perfection. The fucceffors of this 
duke, and of other great matters, as imitators, are ge- 
nerally a blind and fervile herd, ran headlong into the 
errors, adopted the faults of their predeceffors, and 
6 ' always 
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always madcufe of bitts, without refledling upon their' 
cflfefts, or perceiving that they could operate but to 
make the horfe rjrry /(w, and to put him upon his 
SboulderSf while they thought he was all the time upon 
his Haunches. And it is plain from the conflant ufe of 
bitts, 'and oi Cavefonsm conjundlion with them, that the 
ancient horfemen underftood but very imperfedlly the 
pqfture in which the horfe's head Ihould be placed, fo 
as to influence and direft his motions according to the 
formation of his body and limbs j for there is fuch an 
immediate and ftridt connection and dependency be- 
tween the parts, that the change of pofture in any fingle 
one, will, more or lefs, affeft the whole. To illuftraie 
this, let the horfe be confidered as a Lever^ or poll, 
when one end is downward^ or towards the ground, it 
is certain that the other muft be raifed^ and turned up- 
ward. If the head of the horfe, therefore, is brought 
down towards his knees, it will follow that his Croupe 
muft be raifed^ and that it is then impoflible for him to 
be balanced upon his haunches, or to be well in Handi 
for the hand can have but little power over the horfe, 
while the head is down j nor has the. horfe, when in 
this attitude, a poflibility of uniting^ or putting himfelf to^ 
getberi for this can only be done, by bringing his 
Haunches under him, and making them fupport the fore 
parts : a Bitt^ therefore, operating chiefly to bring ^fozi^ 
the head, cannot but, more or lefs, be the fource of 
thefe errors and.contradidions. The ufe of the BHdM 
Vol. II. Ff joined 
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joined with the Bitt (unlefs confidered as a bridle in re^ 
ferve^ in cafe the bitt fhould break, or otherwife fail)^ 
proves the infufficiency of the bitt to raife and fupport 
the fore parts. This little inftrument ferving only to 
awaken and animate the mouth, and raife the head 
when the horfe becomes heavy in the hand, or carries 
low. 

The prodigious variety of Bitts which were ufed in 
former times, loudly proclaim the difficulty of adapting 
thefe machines to the mouths of horfes, fo as to anfwer 
the wifhes of the rider ; for although much wanton- 
hefs was indulged in the invention of y^ manyj and of 
fuch (Irange forms ; the greater part of them muft ne- 
verthelefs be confidered as purely calculated for the 
fervice of the horfeman ; while the prodigious number 
of them, and the diflference of their figures and di- 
menfions, prove the uncertainty of the means em- 
ployed. 

To form a conjefture of the intentions of the ancieat 
horfemen from the bitts they ufed, they feem to have 
had little more in view than to awe and command 
the horfes by force and violence, fo as to be maftersof 
them at all events ; and the bitts which they put into 
their mouths, and the Cavefons over the nofe, plainly 
con fefs that they placed all their hopes ia the fe verity 
of their tools, and the ftrength of the hand which held 
them ; while all fenfibility in the horfe, and exaftnefs 
and delicacy in the man, were either difregarded, or 

unknowik^ 
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unknown* Thefe reproaches, however, are now no more, 
and the prefent times are fo enlightened, as to poflefs 
the art of bitting' horfes in its fulleft extent, and to be 
able to difplay it in its utmoft force, purity, and ele- 
gance: unfortunate and miftaken at the fame time! 
For the Bitt^ with all its improvements and boafted 
virtues, can never operate fo as to reconcile Refiraint 
with Liberty J raife and bend at the fame time, fo as to. 
draw up, and place the horfe's head and neck in a pof- 
ture which muft oblige him to be upon his haunches, 
without borings however, or turning his Nofe upward, 
but in proportion to his ftrudlure and mould, keeping^^ 
the mouth cool and frefh, and enabling the horfe to 
perform his bufinefs, be it what it will, with that free- 
dom, brilliancy, and juflice, which conftitute the per- 
fedlion of horfemanfliip ; unlefs, perhaps, in the in- 
ftances of a few horfes, which may be fo perfe<5t in 
mind and body, as to be properly calkd the Phoenixes 
of their kind. 

An humbler, plain, and hitherto defpifed inftrument, 
can neverthelefs do the feat j and that with fuch cer- 
tainty, readinefs, and eafe, that to prefer a Bin to it, 
feems to be as ftrange, as to make ule of ^ the huge, 
complex, and intricate machine, called by the inge- 
nious Hogarth *, a new Invention to draw a cork out of a 

* Vide his prints of the Rake*s Progrel^ 

Ffa bottle, 
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bottle, inftead of a common Screw; than which^ in a 
good hand, nothing can be more cffe6lu?il. 

This inftrument is called the Snaffie i and if ever 
there was a Panacea, or univerfal medicine, the Snajffk is 
one for the mouths of horfes j it fuits all, it accommo- 
dates itfelf to all, and either finds them good, or very 
fpeedily makes them fo j and the mouth once madey^ 
will always be faithful to the hand, let it aft with 
what agent it will. This bridle can at once fubjedt the 
horfe to great reftraint, or indulge it in cafe and free- 
dom ; it can plade the head cxaftly as the horfeman 
likes to have it, and work and bend the neck and 
fhoulders to what degree he pleafes. He can raife the 
head, by holding up his hand? by lowering it, it will be 
brought down ; and if he chufes to fix and confine it 
to a certain degree, he muft ufe for this, as well as for 
the purpc^ of bending ^ donblc Reim, that is, two on each 
fide ; the ends of which muft be fattened in a ftaple 
near the pommel of the faddle, or to the Gtrths^ higher 
or lower, as the mouth, proportions of the horfe, and 
his manner of going require ; and if propwly mea- 
fured and adjufted, they will form and command the 
horffe fo effe(fhially, as in a great degree topaWiate many 
imperfeftions of the mouth, and many ftiults in the 
mould and figure. 

The reins thus fattened, or even one only, for the 
fake of working one jaw and fide, will operate, more 
CM kis, as the Branches diO\o^hm^ and the fnafifle will 

almoU 
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almoft be a Bitt^ a Brldon^ a cavefon, and martingal in 
one. When the horfcman would bqnd his horfe, he 
mull pull the rein of that fide to whi^h he is going, 
and lengthen that of the oppofite, that they may not 
counterafteachother. Nothing will awakenaduU mouth* 
and bring k to life and feeling, fo foon as this bridle. 
If the mouth is hard and callous, the ironlhould be 
twilled fo as to have a fort of edge, which will fearch 
the lips, and when they will permit^ the Bars ; and if 
gently moved, or drawn from fide to fide, keep the 
mouth frefli and cool. If the twi/ied^ or rough fnaffle 
is thought too harfh, and the hand not fkilful enough 
to moderate its effefts, a fmooth fnaffte may be ufed ; 
or if a bit of linen be wrapped round the twilled fnalHe, 
it will make it eafy and fmooth, and the mouth once 
made fine and delicate, will be true to its feelings, will 
obey the Snaffle^ and follow the hand with as much ex- 
adtnefs and precifion as the Bitt knows to demand, but 
with more freedom and boldnefs than it ever can al- 
low. Nor need the Aids of the horfcman be ruder, or 
more apparent, than when ufing a bitt ; for if the ' 
horfe be quick in his feeling, has a mouth well- 
worked and feafoned, and is aftive, fupple^ and willing, 
that is to fay, be compUtely dreffed^ the rider may turn and 
wind him at pleafurc, with as much grace, eafe, and 
fecrecy as the bitt can boalL To conclude^ the Bitt is 
certainly more graceful, and the horfe appearSi when 
furniOied with it, to n^ore advantage > it likewife is 

7 more 
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more ftrong and coercive than the Snaffle ; but its power 
can be wanted only in the circumflanccs of hard 
mouths, and rude hands, where mere violence is pre- 
ferred to gentlenefs and art ; as in the inftance of coach- 
horfes, and many others, under the management of 
common grooms, and other ignorant people. 

To fuch perfons I do not addrefs this difcourfe ; yet 
I could-tell them, if they wifli to know, that it is the 
mouth alone in which they fhould put their truft^ and 
not in the ftrength of their arms, nor in the rigour of 
the bitt ; and when this is formed, and reduced to a 
jull temper, and the hand knows how to play upon ir, 
they will find, that not only a Snaffle^ but even a Rib^ 
handy or Packthread will be fufficient to guide and control 
the animal, in all its motions. The mouth, therefore, 
being made^ and without it there can be no riding, the 
Snaffle will be as eflfecftual as the bitt, and in all other 
particulars greatly fuperior to it; while it (lands doubly 
valuable and recommended from the plainefs arid fim- 
plicity of its compofition, and from the eafe and read!- 
nefs with which it may be ufed. 

Such are the properties and merits of the Snaffle ; thefe, 
long obfervation and not a little experience have 
taught me to think preferable (generally fpeaking) to 
thofe of the Bittf and to point out and recommend, with 
all deference to others, Confcious, at the fame time, 
that in doing this, I commit High Treafon againft the dig- 
nity and pretended rights of the bitt, but not being le- 
gally 
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gaily entitled to the pre- eminence it has fo long en- 
joyed, this facrifice is due to juftice and to truth. 

■■■ Detrabere aufits 
Harentem capiti multa cum lavde cormam. Ho^i. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of the BridoUy Cavefon and Martingale. 

' I ^ H E S E are no more than affiftants, and humble 
. •*• attendants of the biit j they ought, therefore, to 
fliare the fate of their mafter, and fall with it. Wherever 
the double-reined fnaiQe comes, it will extinguifh and 
banifh them from the common-wealth of horfeman- 
ihip. In paflulng condemnation, it may not, however, be 
improper to aflign fome reafons for pronouncing fen- 
tence upon them. 

The Bridm^ to be confidered in its beft light, muft 
be employed only as zfecond bridle, or Bridle in referve^ 
in cafe any failure of the firft, or great Bridle^ called the 
bitt, ihould call for its iffiftance. In Battle^ therefore, 
or even in Hunting, and upon other occafions, it may 
be of much fervice; for in war the reins were com- 
pofed of links of iron, and were no more than fmall 
chains, which could not be fevered by a llroke of the 
fword, or fabre. The bridles worn by coach-horfes at 

prefent^ 
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prefent, when excrcifed, or taken out to be watered, 
are of this fort, andufed upon thcfc little occafions, in^ 
ftead of the bitts which they wear when put to draw 
the coach. The Bridons, or fmall hridleSt are of feveral 
forts : fome have one Joint in the middle., fome two, 
and others are quite even and fmooth. Thefe varia- 
tions, however, are diftindlions which make no diffe- 
rence, for they all produce the fame effedt. When 
ufed with a bitt, the Bridon is intended fomewhat to 
bend the neck, but more efpecially to raife the head, 
and to correft the effe<5t of the bitt in pulling it down ; 
fo that between them, there is an eternal conteft and 
oppolition i but the Bridon is not ilrong enough to (land 
againft the force of its antagonift. That horfeman, 
■therefore, who wiflies to have his horfe carry bigb, 
ihould ufe only a Bridon^ or Snajiet which is the fame 
fort of bridle, only thicker and ftronger i and if he 
would have his horfe carry his head /ow, let him em- 
ploy the bitt i but to ufe them together, is to endea.- 
vour to reconcile flat ciontradi<5Uons ; inafmuch as that 
when the head is to be raifed by the Bridon^ the Bin muft 
ceafe to adt, and when the latter confines, and pulls 
the head downy the former becomes totally ufelefs. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 

0/ the Martingale. 

np H E Martingale^ invented by Evangelijia^ an eminent 
•*■ horfeman of Milan^ is a long ftrap, or thong of 
leather, the one end of which is faftened to the girth, 
between the fore legs, and the other to the bitt, or, 
which is the better way, iliould have a thin mouth- 
piece of its own. It is of fcryice in cafes where the 
horfe tofles his head, or turns his muzzle upwards^ 
when he beats upon the hand, and his head is uncer- 
tain and inconftant j when his jaws are too tight, and 
when he is Jiag-necked. In thefe circumflanccs, the 
Martingale^ although decried by many horfemcn, will 
have its merit, and contribute to bring down the nofe, 
and fettle the head in a juft and becoming pofture, till» 
by praftice and habit, the horfe will be able to carry it 
with fteadinefs and grace. 

It is neverthelefs rather a rude and compulfive im- 
plement ; but the faults above-mentioned, being rather 
defperate, require a dcfperate remedy: nor is it improper 
to prepare a young and unmouthed horfe for the Bitt^ for 
it will confine and place the head, by a gentle re- 
ftraint, without difquieting and alarming the mouth 
at firft, fo much as the bitt will do j which adling^ upon 
the Bars and Beard^ fubjedls the horfe to greater rigour. 
Vol. II. Gg The 
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The difficulty in ufing the Martingale conlifts entirely 
in fixing it to a juft meafure, fo as not to check the 
horfe, nor yet allow him in ttk> wanton a liberty. This 
the horfeman muft do for himfelf, and confult the Make 
of the horfe, his temper, and mainner of going, as his 
guide and direftor. 

If the Sn^ is ufed with the reins faftened low, it 
bec6mes a Martinghlet or a better thing; becaufe the 
hanii can make it flri<5t or eafy, and both hy turns, as the 
rider pleafes, and the horfe requiifes. 

C ft A P. Xl. 

OfGroefms* 

'in HIS is an itiftrument, which, from the earlieft 
"■• days of mddern hdrfttt^anlhip, even to the prefcnt 
time, has been emjployed and confidered as the m<dft 
eJOfedtual, ai^ almoft the ^n^^ means of breaking and de- 
ducing an horfe to fupplenefs aud obedience. Many 
are the forts ^Mch hite been-iiivented for this pur- 
pofe } diiflFering from tf4ch other iti no efiential point, 
.but in b^ii^g df different' degrees of mildnefs or feve- 
rity ; irW it- is afl<!>niflting to^what an excefs of cruelty 
they A^ere carrifed to «nfwer the latter purpofe j they are 
always tied ovtr the nofe, and being made of iron, and 
armed with l&arp teeth, hstrrbwed and tore the poor 
anuaal in a mditt^er chat might have made z Butcher 

.blufh. 
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bkifh, hm of \«hulch the oldl liprfen^ep; feem to have 
^)ee^ pro.ud> it hein^ 3. foi?t of proverbial b.o?t.ft ai»on^ 
tbemj, tbat a bIodd,y Ncfe ma.dc a go^Mqmb', tb,eir ghief in- 
tCDnioa being xo. reftraiu ^d bep4 the boyfe b,y the Gj- 
vf/ou, and to fave the Af<?a4/' gut tjie ^^p^nqq of tl\e No/e, i 
9t thelaijie time epcumbering the bprfip vithboth, npy 
confidering, while they thought oi faving the mouth, that 
is, hot making it acquaiated wixb the Bifty th^t, tiU ic 
had beea properly vwtked and formedi it cov^ld nevej; 
be tme ai?wi faithful tp the ha^d j apd that io orde? tq 
be nmk, it m.u0 ^^ be prepared a|>4 i!eafoj;ie4 > ^^^ ^\' 
ihough a raw ai^d ignorapt naoijtb m<iy V^ fpoiled by 
» rough aed ipjudkious hatvl, yet thjeye is ;^ iw<W 
mouth, however good, tl>at does ppt Require ^q be 
moulded, aud ww^htupou by thebitt, befoye it can 
be brought to fuch a temper and feeling, as to aft in a 
clofe and delicate correfpondence with the hand which 
is to govern it. Upon this principle, therefore, of rea- 
foning, it muft follow, that if an horfe is to be worked 
only by means of the CavefoUf and the bitt is to be in- 
adive, or but flightly employed; let him be never fo 
well drefled to the Cavefont yet, when he comes to be 
rode with the bitt alone, as he ought fometimes to be, 
his mouth, for want of pradlice, will be aukward and 
unformed, though years may have been fpent to make 
him otherwife complete. The Caveforij therefore, to be 
feen in its bed light, and allowed in its fulled extent of 
merit, ihould never be ufed but as preparatory to the bitt, 

G g 2 and 
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and as aa engine to bend and fupple the borfe. In 
which latter office, it certainly can boaft a power much 
fuperior to that of the bitt, and fuch as muft entitle it 
to the greateft applaufe, were it not humbled by one 
unhappy' circumftance, that at the fame time that it 
tendsj it pulfs down the head, and puts the horfe upon his 
Shoulders. 

In fpite of this inconvenience, it is neverthelefs cer- 
tain, that if the fervices of the Sna^e^ as abovemen- 
tioned, were not known, the Cavefm muft ftand pof- 
fefled of much praife j and as it is very efficacious in 
bending and fuppling the horfe, may at kaft difputc 
precedence with the Bitt\ while both, at the appearaiKe 
oi the SnafflCf which is both in one, and fomething more^ 
ought to retreat, and buie their dlmni/bed beads^ 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Of working Horfes in the Hand. 

\\T E are to underftand by the expreffion of working 
^^ Horfes in Uand^ all ihofe lefTons and exercifesi 
which an horfe is taught to perform without having 
a Man upon bis Back^ in order to prepare and qualify him 
to execute the different j^irs of the Manege^ or to anfwer 
other purpofes, by forming his mouth, and fuppling 
his limbs and body} the perfon who exercifes him, 
Jlanding or walking by him, and direfting and affiftingt 
{o as to make him execute unmounted^ the motions and 
airs he will be required to difplay under the rider : the 
chief intention, however, of this method is purely to 
prepare him gradually for being rode, and the great 
jidvantage of it is, that he can be attacked, and ac- 
cuftomed to his tafk, with more certainty, difpatch, 
and fafety to the Afcm, than if he bore him upon his 
back ; for it is certain, that in this manner of working, 
the man being on Foot can be in no danger from any 
fallies or mifbehaviour of the horfe; and although it is 
requifite that an horfeman fliould always act with refo- 
lution, firmnefs, and courage, it yet is equally true, 
that he need not court danger, and on many occafions, the 
better part of valour is difcretion : again, the horfe himfelf, 
by being thus worked, is affifted and fupported by the 

hand. 
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hand, which condu(5ts him, while it puts him into new 
poftures, and demands motions from him, which, 
from the ftifFnefs of his limbs he fcarcely can execute ; 
as a mader leads the fcholar he teaches to dance, till 
his joints grow pliant, and he knows how to balance his 
body, without a fupporter. In all cafes likewife where 
the horfe reiiils and rebels ; or where, from natural 
ftsfihefs, or ill temper, he refufes to bend and take his 
I^y ; nothing that can be done with a man upon his 
back (were fafety not confidered), can be fo eflfe<n:ual to 
bring him to reaibo, as to work him unmounted i becaufe 
liKH'e coffsat arguments may be ufed, both to inftruA 
him if he is ignorant, and to c(»npel him to fub- 
ftiiflion, if he wkh-holds it, from malice and obfti- 
nacy. 

This method of working horfes feems to have been 
unknown, in a great degree, to ancient hcn-femen ; nor 
do the more modem writers appear to have made much 
acquaintance with it } as little mention of it is to be 
found in the many treatifes compofed by them; al- 
though this manner of working horfes has long been 
pra6tifed in Mineges of no mean fame, eftabliihed in 
different nations, parucularly among the Italians, and 
in Germany. 

An old Englifh writer, and horfeman, who pub- 
lifhed, in the year 1624, a work, whofe title is Brovene 
bis fifty Tears FracHee, or an exaSl Difcourfe concerning Snajfit" 
ridingt idc. feems to have been apprised (as far as he 

went), 
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«wnt), of the utility of this kind of Manege, as well as 
of the neceffity of raiiing the horfe beforey and the ad- 
vantage which the baffle has over the bitt when this is 
the horfeman's intention. 

Another author, who mentions thi« method of 
working horfes, is an expert horfeman of the prefent 
day, and a dtftinguifhed judge and patron of the art - 
this -kind of Manege (lands cenfured and condeipned by 
him ; and it is much to be lamented that the writer has 
ailigned no reafon for the fentence he pafles upon it ; foe 
as much as that if he had thought rfit to have favoured 
the reader with any, they would probably have precluded 
theft, which I now, with ail deference, prefum^ to 
offer in its behalf *. 

The old writer, Browne, dircAs u«, in'order to raifc 
the head, and form the mouth at the fame time, to 
make Ufe oi.2L Snaffle, the reins of which being fulfici- 
cntly long, were to run through a pulley, placed over 
the >horre'i( head, as he ftood in his ilall; a man being 
behind,. gently and by degrees, drew the head upward, 
jiQkl as the horfe followed the rein, and raifed his head, 
the man was inftantly to flacken his hand, and gave 
him cafe ; then pull him up again, and fo continue 
. foUciting the mouth, and raiiing the head, till he had 
brougbt it to the pitch. where he intended to fix it : at 
this point it muft be held fome time, the man remem- 

* Vide a New. Method of Breakipg Horles, by Heniy Earl of 
Pembroltc. 
^ bcring 
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bering to pull up, and eafc and let down his head alter- 
nately ; till by this conflant and gentle pradtice, he 
will become fo obedient, as to climb as high as the 
rein will lead him, will be light in the hand, and en- 
abled to carry his head at a juft and becoming height* 
This is working on one fpot, or, as it is called in the 
French Manege^ ferme a ferme. To this he adds another 
method, which he recommends in order to form the 
paces, and work the horfes progreflively, or at Liberty : 
addreffing himfelf to his fon, for whofe inftrueTiion he 
wrote, he fays, " And now, loving fon, I will heere 
" with God's helpe, fet you downe a perfedl and unfal- 
** liable way how to teach yoiir horfe without chafing 
<* or heating him : firft, I would have you put on his 
«« inufroule and martingale j and then his bridle ; then 
" put a furfingle about him, and put your martingale 
*^ to the furfingle ; then take two good fl:rong lines (or 
" ropes) fo long as will reach fo farre behind th« 
" horfe, as you may be in fafety from his heels, then 
*^ make faft firft the one corde to the one fide of the 
" fnaffle, and the other to the other end of the fnafiBie ; 
«* then take the ends thereof in your left hand, and the x 
<* rod in your right j alfo then bring your horfe into 
<* fome large court, that is either walled or paled, and 
" there let one lead him by the head round about the 
" court, and come you after ; then let him that doth 
« lead him goe from him, then put him forward upon 
** a foote pace, and guide him with your long reines, 

and 
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" and bring him to and fro, that he may know your 

** hand, then begin to put him forward with your rod, 

•* and make him trot faire and gently at firft. Then 

" you may carry him fomething harder at your hand, 

** and put him into an even trot, and you (hall fee him 

** prefently begin to goe proudlie before you ; then as 

•* foon as you fee him fettle himfelf never fo little, to fct 

- " his feete to your liking, then ftaie him prefently, and 

*^ make much of him, and give him fome reward *j 

•* and give him over for that time ; and feede him well 

" withoates, and let him reft one hour at leaft ; and 

" then take him out againe, and excrcife him as you did 

•' before, and you (hall fee prefently, if you (harpe him 

** up, and (hake your rod, that he will fall into a proud 

" trot prefently; and ever be fure, that as foone as you 

" fee him fet but five or fixe flrokes true, then prefently 

^^ ** ftaie him, and make much of him : now you fhall fee 

P"'- \ r " prefently at his firft fetting, whether he will have a 

f!^c ^' « loftie trot, or alow trot; and if he begin witha loftie 

\^ «« trot, as no doubt if he be a metled horfe he will, then 

•* you need not ufe any other helps to him, but the reines 

« and rod; but if he be of a .flow mettle, and fet his 

** feete thick and ihort, and low withal, then you muft 

♦* ufe the helpes f as here you fee proportioned, and then 

* Such as grafe, frui^ corn, bread, &c. which indulgencies were 
formerly of great account among thofe who loved to lay a ftrefs upon 
trifles. 

f Rollers. 
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^* you muft put them on, and buckle them on every 
** foot, under his foot-lock, and you muft buckle them 
*^ ftraite as you can, that they doe not goe round 
" about his legs ; then you may bring him to the 
^* pracfliling place againe^ and you ihall fee him take 
** up his feete finely to your liking. And thus you may 
^ praAice him ftill, until he be fo well acquainted with 
•* them, that he will take up his feet fo lofty and come- 
*^ ly as (hall be to your liking ; and when you have 
*^ him fo perfect going on the one hand, then you may 
•* change him to the other hand, and that will fet hia 
" body even that way he came. ^ 

*« Now, when you have him perfedl on either hand» 
" and he doth fet his trot comely and ftately, you may 
^* venture to fet a faddle on him, and the next time you 
* take him forth, let one that hath fome underftanding 
^* ta^e the reynes of you, and the rod in his hand, and 
** try if he can make him fet, as you did ; then you 
" may take iiis. back, and take the bridle reynes in 
*« your hand *, but let him fcarcely feel your hand j 
<* but let the other man carry him upon his long 
*« reynes, as you did before j then if he doe performe 
*» his trot as he did before, then you may carry him all 
<* of the reynes : and if he doe performe his trot of 

' ♦ No method fo effc6kuaJ as this upon all occafions, and for all pur- 
pofcs, provided the men undcrftand what they arc about^ and afford ^ 
mutual afTiftance,. 

•* your 
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** your reynes, yet let the other man follow you flill, 
^* that if he breake with your hand at any time, he 
** may helpe you : and fo you may exercife him till he 
c< bee fo perfedt as you (hall think fitting, and you may 
c< cut his trot flioner and (horter, till you have brought 
«• him that he will * Hand upon his trot, and trot both 
<• forward and backward. You may not let the foot- 
«* man goe from you, till you have him as perfedt as 
** you dcfire.:' 

The following method of working in band^ (lands 
likewife recommended by the fame writer: having put 
the fnaffle in the horfe's mouth, feparaie the reins, and 
hold one in each hand; that is to fay, if the horfe is to 
go to the right, hold the left rein with the left hand 
acrofs his neck, and the right rein in the other hand j 
the man (landing near the right (houlder ; the inner, or 
right rein will help to bend, and the outward, or left, 
will raife, fupport, and balance the horfe, while both 
hands playing with the reins, with gentle and eafy 
motions, and by little and little, yielding and xeftrain- 
ing fucceflively, will fo win his ' mouth, that he will 
(bon learn to know the hand, and this leflbn will pro- 
duce the double efied, of mouthing^ and making him. 
fupple at the fame time. 

# This cxpreflion muft mean tr9tiing in vne place^ caUcd in the 
htnguage of the Manege^ Pi^ffi^gy or Footing \ and trotting both forward 
and backward^ means advancing, or going backward, in the fame 
^ime and ASion. 

H h a Another 
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. Another and better way of doing the fame things, is 
to employ two men ; one mufl ftand before, or a little 
towards the inner flioulder, and taking the reins over the 
horfe*s head bend him with that on the hand to which he 
is to go, and with the other balance and fupport the fore 
part,- playing with his hand to fearch and quicken the 
mouth, remembering always to keep the head up^ and 
to fuch a point as the horfe feems to require, for which 
the horfeman's difcretion moft be his tutor. The pro- 
vince of the fecond man is to keep at a due diftance be- 
hind the horfe, to prevent him from running backward, 
and by animating him judicioufly with the whip, to 
keep him up to his bridle, and make him collect him- • 
felf, and go upon his haunches. Thus three points arc 
gained^ for the Moutb is worked, the horfe is bent^ and 
put upon his H^uncbesj all in the fame moment. It is 
to be remembered, that in giving thefe leflbns, the 
korfeman muft have the ailiflance of a wall, or pales, 
otherwifethe horfe may turn round, and elude his en- 
deavours. 

The foregoing leflfon may be modified, and branched 
out into many other, to attain different purpofes, to re- 
medy various difficulties, and be adapted to the temper, . 
conformation, vices, or habits of different horfes : for 
although the fundamental principle and general inten- 
tion be the fame in all, yet the fame ends may be at- ^ 
tained by different tneans, as the fame medicine may 
be given, and muft be given under different forms, as 

the 
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tJi€ difeafe and conftitution of the patient may demand. 
When an horfe is very clumfy, heavy in the hand, ftifl& 
and headftrcag, vicious, or apt to ftrike with his fore 
feet, or rear, a Sticky or long Pole, fliould immediately be 
called in, and the mode of working him fliould be 
fomewhat changed. The method is this : the Stick be- 
iiig fattened by a ftrap and buckle through the hole of 
the fnaifle, where the reins run, a man muft place 
himfelf before the horfe, and hold the flick at arms 
length, not tying it fo clofe, as not to leave room for 
him to make it play, as he gently draws it backward 
and forward, to refrefli and enliven the mouth ; the 
other man mull take a long rein, and fixing one end 
near the pommel, or lower, towards the girths, if 
need be, muft put the rein through the hole of the 
fnafiHe, and holding the other end, will place himfelf 
behind, or near tlie inner haunch j pulling and yielding 
the rein, from time to time, wi<h a judicious hand, and 
animating the horfe with the whip to make him ad- 
vance ; while the man who holds the ftick will check 
and reftrain him from going too faft ; fo that by the 
Collijton, if I may fo fay, of thefe contrary operations, 
the horfe will unite himfelf, will make his haunches 
bend and play, have his mouth maxle fenfible, his 
vices prevented, or corredled, his neck and ribs fup« 
pled, and the whole animal made fit for the rider. 

In order to bend the ribs by the means of this inftru- 
meni, the horfe's bead muft be pulled round, 01: to* 

wards 
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wards the Center^ while his Croupe will be turned more 
towards the wall, or from the Center ^ aiid by being thus 
as it were, in a Fice, he cannot efcape, but muft bend 
himfelf to the pofture exadted by the horfeman, making, 
as he goes, his inner fore leg crofs over the outward 
fore leg, and the hinder legs to a(5l the fame part, fo 
that he will be in the true and juft attitude of what is 
unmeaningly termed by the French horfemen, Epaule en 
dedans, but termed more juftly by the Duke of New- 
caftle the Head towards the Center^ and the Croupe from 
it ; or, in his own words, for he wrote in French, Tete 
en dedans^ Croupe en dehors. Farther, when an horfe, from 
fiiffiiefs of limbs, ignorance, aukwardnefs, a dead 
mouth, fuUen temper, or whatever other caufe, re* 
fufes to go backward, no argument will convince him 
fo fully as this plain inftrument ; nor can any me^ 
thod be found more advantageous for working in cir- 
cles, efpecially if it is accompanied with a rein tied to 
the girth, or pommel of the faddle, as the horfeman 
chufes, or a long rein held in the hand, to bend and 
make him look into ihe circle. The benefit refulting 
from this leflbn will be, that the Stickj from its ftiflFnefs, 
will fo control and guide the horfe, that it will oblige 
him to tread the circle with truth and exa<5tnefs ; that 
he can be carried out^ or from the man who holds it, 
and is the Center^ or brought to him at pleafure ; that 
the head and fore part may be raifed, the mouth at- 
tended to, and the horfe fuppled all together. Nor can 

the 
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the leflbn itfelf of working horfes with the Longe^ as it 
is called, or circularly, . although greatly improved^^ by 
doing it in the manner above-mentioned, be too much 
recommended and enforced. For it isfo certain and in- 
fallible a method both to make horfes fupple and ready, 
and to keep them fo, that the horfeman fhould never 
lofe fight of it, but pradlife it from time to time, with 
almoft all his horfes, in whatever rank or degree they 
may (land in his Manege : for the young and unformed 
it is their alphabet ; for the more learned and expert, 
chey muft be perfeft indeed, not to be better for its 
afliftance, efpecially after any confiderable interval oi^ 
reft and difufe. 

So many and eflential are the benefits which are to 
be derived from it, that it muft be deemed the founda- 
tion of the art of managing horfes, fince none can be 
well pradlifed in it, even the vileft, but will be im- 
proved and mended by it. It contributes greatly to 
make them nimble and alert, and to preferve and en- 
creafe their wind. It teaches them to fhift and deal 
their feet j it makes their Ihoulders fupple and adtive j it 
bends their necks and ribs ; it makes them ftep out and 
cover their ground with a bold and open a<5lion ; it 
works the haunches ; makes the horfes light in the hand^ 
and gives them fpirit and refolution ; teaching them 
patience at the fame time, making them willing and 
ready to go to either hand indifferently ; it fixes their 
attention, calms and reduces an angry temper, prevents 
a , or 
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or corredls vice and rebellion, and in general difpofcs 
and qualifies the horfe for almoft every fervice which 
man can expedl from him. 

Such are the fruits of this lefTon, which, if pra(5lifed 
in the manner recommended above, may be gathered 
in a fhprter time, and in a better condition, than the 
Longe^ or long rein can beftow. Nor does the utility of 
the Stick end here, it may be extended with fuccefs to 
almoft every Air of the manege ; the Pyrouette *, in the 
horfe s length, or from Head to "tail alone excepted, and 
that becaufe in this Jir the man who holds the ftick 
muft be too near the horfe not to interrupt him. 

It muft be remembered, that two men are neceflary 
for working in this manner, unlefs in inftances of fome 
horfes, which are fo tradable and perfedl as to work 
almoft fpontaneoufly, and which, for that very reafon, 
need not be put to thefe leflbns at all, unlefs it be purely 
to fliew the willingnefs and addrefs they feem happy to 
be called upon to difplay. When the horfe is to be 
vforkcd Jingle- banded^ or by one perfon only, the rein on 
the fide oppofite to the ftick fhould be tied to the pom- 
mel of the faddle, or the girths, at the difcretion of the 
horfeman, who muft vary the pofition of the ftick, ac* 
cording to the manner of working, 

■^ Or Girottittij fignifying a Weathercock : the horfe turning round 
like one. The French word, Girouette comes from the Latin word, 
Gyrus^ a round, or circle. 

The 
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The rigour and (UfTnefs of the ftick, harfh as it may 
appear, can be fofcened and qualified even to gen- 
tlenefs, by the difcretion of the hand which holds it ; 
and thus may be adapted to all forts of horfes; irrefiilibly 
ftrong, and commanding with thofe which are furious, 
fiifif, and headftrong ; and mild with thofe which are 
mild : when to a(5t thefe different parts, how to vary, 
fometimes to mix them, and to go from one degree al- 
moft infenfibly to another, muft depend folely upon 
the judgment and fagacity of the man who holds it, 
and is to be acquired only by nice obfervation, pradice, 
and experience j while the fame rules which are given 
for holding a Bitt^ may equally be applied to this im- 
plement, with refpe<5t to the effects of the hand, which 
is to play the fame tune, although upon a different in- 
ftrument. 

To proceed : ))efides this method of working with 

■ the ftick,. and wliich is irt/iar omnium, I will beg leave to 

add a few more, which, in particular cafes, will have 

their merit, and greatly affift the horfeman to accom- 

pliih his wifh. 

The PWars have already been confidered ; fome(hing 
ftill, not unworthy, perhaps, to be called an improve- 
ment, may be added, which has reference to them. 
The intention of working horfes in them are various, 
viz. to unite, or put them together, iSy obliging them to 
bend their haunches ; to form them to the high airs, and 
for other reafpns, as mentioned already. Their efficacy 

Vol. II. I i in 
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in moft things is great and certain, neverthelefs, in 
fome inftances, deviations muft be made from the com- 
mon manner of ufing them, or their end will be per- 
verted, and they will do more harm than good ; as in 
the in dance of an horfe which is apt to retain himfelf, 
or hang back ; if fuch an horfe were at firft to be put 
into the pillars, and tied (hort in the ufual way, inftead 
of being driven vigoroufly forward, as he ought to be, he 
would be only confirmed in his failing, and the pillars, 
not allowing him room to be lauched forward, inftead 
of a wholefome medicine, would become a poifon. It 
may notwithftanding be indifpenfibly neceflary to 
untie this horfe, and fhorten and raife his adlion. Upon 
this occafion, the pillars, perhaps, are not totally to be 
rejedled, but their feyerity (hould be weakened fo far as 
to allow the horfe more liberty than the common me- 
thod will permit. By placing him, therefore, between 
the pillars, as reprefented in the * print, he will be 
more at liberty, and yet, if his mouth be good, and 
under a fufficient degree of reftraint, he will mark his 
Time^ and unite himfelf to a certain degree ; while the 
perfon who ftands behind, has the advantage- of placing 
his head, and bending him, as he thinks proper ; and 
the confinement not being fo ftridt as when he is placed 

^ Upon this occafion, and indeed once for all, it will be neceflary to 
defire the reader to turn to the prints ; which, to ufe a well-known 
elegant expreflion, by /peaking to the Eyes^ will declare their meaning 
fooncjr, and more clearly, than any verbal explanation whatever. 

in 
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in the ufual manner, he may be at once uvited^ and 
driven forward ; the fkilful horfeman, however, will 
never put him to this leflbn till he has been previoufly 
worked, fo as to have attained fome degree of fupple- 
nefs, fome certainty of mouth, and fome notion of the 
Union^ which may be done by means of the Sikh When 
he is advanced thus far, and the horfeman perceives 
that he ftill does not work with fuflScient boldnefs and 
freedom, it will be proper to remove him from the pil- 
lars, to give him more latitude, and to work him at 
Liberty in the middle of the riding -houfe, in the manner 
and attitude reprefenied in the Print annexed ; bending 
him to either hand, or alternately to both, as he 
thinks fit. 

No method can be more powerful to unite, and cure 
the habit of retaining himfelf, in the fame moment, than 
this: nothing "vvill pull up his forehand, make his 
mouth, and give him a firm and light Jppuy, more expedi- 
tioufly,or more furely, while it teaches him to acquire a 
Time, or Cadence in his fteps, to bend his knees, and to 
poife and balance himfelf upon his legs with juftnefs and 
grace 5 and if his hinder feet fliould not have fufiicient 
fpring and motion,or be what isunderftood by the French 
term enterr^, that is, that he only bends his haunches, 
without moving his feet, or lifting them from the 
ground, which is the cafe with many horfes vhen 
confined in the pillars, or upon the fame fpot ; no dif- 
cipline will roufe them into life and motion, and make 

I i 2 them 
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them accompany and keep time with the acdtion of the 
fore legs, or prefent the horfe in fo ftrikipg and beauti- 
ful an attitude, like this efficacious and pleaiing leilbn, 
which may not improperly be called working in ihc 
moving Pillars^ for fuch in reality it is, fince the men and 
the cords guide and control the horfe, as much and 
more than any fort of fixed jwllars could do i for they 
follow and accompany him in all he does, mixing li* 
bcrty andreftraint aptly and judicioufly together* When 
an horfe is fufficiently fuppled and adjuft«d, he may 
likewife be worked with his head^ or croupe to the 
wall, or in the middle of the riding-*houfe by one man 
alone. 

For this purpofe, the man muft place himfelf on the 
fide of the horfe oppofite to that to which he bends him, 
and either holding the rein on that fide to which he 
bends him, in his hand, acrc^s the horfe's' neck, or 
tying it to the girths or pommel of the faddle, and 
keeping the other rein in his other hand, guide and 
condu^ him as he fees proper, uniting and keeping 
him together, and taking care that the fore leg of that 
fide to which he looks, and is bent, when upon a ftrait 
line, always leads and advances before the other ; for 
were he to look one way, and go another, it would be as 
great an incorredtnefs in horfemanfhip, as what in 
grammar is called a falfe Concord. 

Another manner of working an horfe, is, by the 
means of an elevation, as a bank, a form, or bench. 

I This 
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This leflbn may be given by one perfon, or two : when 
the horfe is patient and tra^^lable, one man may fuflice i 
if he is troublefome, and apt to run backward, another 
muft be placed, fomewhat behind, to aflid the man 
who is upon the bench, and keep the horfc in fub- 
jev5lion. The intentions of this mode of working, are 
to unite the horfe, to pull up his forehand, and cfpc- 
cially to prepare, and form him to the bigb Jin. 

To thefe, where the chief purpofe is to bend the 
horfe, we may add another method of much efficacy 
for compaffing this end. A cord being fixed in the . 
wall, place the horfe fideways to the wall, fallen the 
end of the rope to the Eye of the fnafile, or if there is 
reafpn to think this may hurt his mouth, put on a col- 
lar, and fix the rope to the collar, on the fide next to the 
wall ; and on the other fide a long running rein to the 
bridle } let a man fland behind, and pulling this rein, 
endeavour to bend, and put binhtogetber at the fame timci 
which he probably will foon accomplilli ; for the wall 
confining on one fide, and the rein attacking on the 
other, the horfe will, more or lefs, be compelled to 
fubmit. 

Such are the rules and precepts that compofe 
an jirt^ which, to a certaia degree, is not only ufe- 
ful, but even necejary to be known to all who may 
ever be deftined to get upon an horfe j and although few 
perfons may be called upon to go into the Depths and 
Refinements of the Science^ yet it is certain, that both the 

man 
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man who is fomewliat verfed in it, and the horfe which 
has been prepared and enabled by it, to do what is re- 
quired of him for the fafety and eafeof the rider, will be 
benefited and improved by it ; as a "free is the better for 
hting pruned, and the Earthy when proY^crly ploughed and 
culuvated, will yield its fruits in fairer ^condition, and 
larger abundance. 

The merit of the inftruc^ions fet forth in the frjl part 
of this volume is too acknowledged and eftablifhed to 
require any enforcement, or want any commendation : 
in fome places, neverthelefs, I have ventured to hazard 
fome remarks, and to make fome light ftriftures, where 
I am fo unfortunate, perhaps fo miftaken, or ignorant, 
as to diflcnt from the accomplifhed and admired writer 
who * originally gave them to the world : thefe, with the 
reft, are now fubmitted to the Judgment and Candour of 
the Public. 

At the tribunal of the jirjiy the Author trembles with 
fear and difmay ; to the other he cannot approach to- 
tally devoid of Hope ; fenfible as he is of the goodnefs 
already conferred upon him, and refle<5ting, as he 
does, with every fentiment of gratitude and refpeft, 
under t v}hofe Patronage, thefe volumes, unworthy as 
they are, have the advantage and honour to appear. 

* Monf. Bourgclat. f The Subfcribcrs. 

FINIS. 
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Frontispiece; A naked man endeavouring to hold an horfe. Mi- 
nerva prefenting a bitt. 

Plate i. A man working an horfe by mean^ of a pulley, page #M 

Plate 2. A man working an horfe with rollers on his feet, at 
Liberty^ page 233. 

Plate 3. Working with the ftick, page 137. 

Plate 4. An horfe working in the pillars with long ropes, page 
241. 

Plate 5. An horfe working at Liberty with long ropes, or moving 
pillars, page 243. 

Plate 6. A man on a bench, or elevation, working an horfe, page 
245- 



PRR ATA in the SECOND VOLOME. 

Page i» line 5, almojl by each mafier^ dele by, 

5i 1. 16, for availj, read avail \ 1. ult. for tutuU ki Uftid^ rt^d 'w$mU h bi i^nl» 
7, 1. i» for that then is been themetiotOt read bitwfett th£m$twtu, 

14, 1. penult* for counterbalancing^ read andjw nu^ tah can to fOMnt£rbalanc§. 

15, I. 9, for is not f rezd it is not. Sec. 
19, 1. 17, Compflhim thnit, dde Mnv, 

ftOy 1. 5, for thomakit read thiir, to. U 14.1 for crmurUf rc9d cnaime, 

Sly 1. 69 mni^/ Aim ^ vicious^ dele ^/. 

23> 1* 7» ^^^ *virw, read nntnuing^ &c« 

S5« 1* ^5» fox jpavingt rcsidjpavin, 

31, 1« 3» /0 ««^' ^Am»» dele /o, &c. 

40, 1, 14, ibr vA#| retd^^MA. . 

47» 1. 1 9 for hind, read kindor, &c« 

55, 1. 3, for •/, read or. 

64, 1. 13» read offi/ ro^;^. 

76, 1. i6| for go forward, read to go forwards 

S4, Li3» for forward, ttkd^fommtd. 
100, 1. I9 for hind partst resA hinder farts* 
1 01* 1* 59 ibr /M»/, read(/m#/« 
103, 1. 17, ^r large, rt^dkrger. 
108, !• Xi for/reefy, rezdfree. 
2091 1. 13> fordo, rtid does. 
117, 1.5, dele a/. 

144, 1. 14, for curvets in the wutsmp^ tuA or htk§mtMi§ir% 
197, 1. II. for arts, read art. 
S05i I. 8| for lenitiap xt^dUmihfh 
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